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Profit or loss in business 1s largely a question 
of bookkeeping. You are not “making money” 
unless there is more money coming in than 


there 1s going out. And the bookkeeper can- 
not keep at top-notch mental and_ physical 
condition unless he eats food that replenishes 
the daily waste of tissue and energy. 
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the light of contemporary research. 
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— | Spirit,” etc., etc. 
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“Some hookes are ta be read 
ouely in parts; others to be read 
but uot curiously; and some fem 
to be read wholly, and mith dili- 
gence awd attention.” 


The words of Francis Bacon admira- 


bly fit the function of a quarterly, 


and the service of The Yale Review.) 


The Nation’s’’ Readers 


recognize the quality of 


The April Number 


The vital issues for an intelligent 
American to-day are: the war policy 
of Germany as regards the United 
States; the peace and war policy of 
this country as regards Europe; the 


ific background of preparation 


for war; the possibility of a homogene- 
ous America; our crying political ne- 
cessities if we are to remain demo- 
cratic; 
German people think. They are all 
discussed in the April Yale Review, 
led by Stephen Graham and Ex- 
President Taft. 


what Russia is to do; what the 


ether at war or peace the life of 


the mind and the spirit goes on. The 
Yale Review is not all crisis. Breadth 
and sweetness are lent to this number 
by essays from the skilful pens of 
Agnes Repplier and H. D. Sedgwick. 
As for poetry, last time it was Ameri- 
can, now English, with John Masefield, 
Henry Head, and Walter de la Mare. 
[Let us send you this, April, number 


free, with a year’s subscription to begin 
in July.) 


he Yale Review 
New Haven, Conn. 
$2.50 a year 


1 coupon with name and address, 
year’s subscription. 


THE YALE REVIEW, New Haven, Conn. 


You may send me THE YALE RE- 
VIEW for one year, beginning July, 
1917, and the April issue free. 2.50 en- 
closed. 
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ay . consequent misunderstandings 


The Fruits of Understanding 


Throughout the vast area of this telephone service, sufler from 1n- 
country prevails acommon tongue. adequate facilities for inter-com 
The whole of Europe hardly ex- munication. 
ceeds our territory, yet Europe has We now talk from the Atlanti 
more than a score of nationalities Ciak tis hs Pain. ond alenin 
and many different languages. 


more than three thousand miles. 
In the United States the tele- In Europe, contending with a babel 

phone, as exemplified by Bell Sys- of voices and unrelated telephone 

tem, renders a matchless service systems, a bare quarter of that 

in its mastery of distance and in distance has been bridged with 

encouraging the use of a universal _ difficulty. 

language. This accomplishment The ideal of the Bell Svatem has 

is in spite of the great influx of 

population from every country in 

the world. 


been day by day to exten 
service in the interest of all tele- 
phone users. Its efforts have re 
In Europe the independent _ sulted in providing the facilities to 








countries, separated by barriers of | unite cities and rural districts in 
language, and lacking efficient true American democracy 
Ina, 
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e. y/ 
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ITALY, FRANCE AND 


BRITAIN AT WAR 
By H. G. Wells 
“Lhe greatest war book yet published—tells what for 
two long years readers have been longing to know.” 
Phila. Ledger. 
“Rarely has Mr. Wells sent forth a volume more bril- 
iant, keener in its thinking, truer in its perceptions.” 
NV. Y. Times $1.50 


A LEAGUE TO 
ENFORCE PEACE 


By Robert Goldsmith 


“Extremely interesting... 


will admirably serve the 
purpose of carrying to a large audience the fundamen- 


il ideas which lie behind the project of an inter- 
national organization.’ —Herbert Croly, Editor of 
lhe Neu Republic. $1.50 


THE CYCLE OF SPRING 
By Sir Rabindranath Tagore 


“All the joy, the buoyancy, the resilience, the indomit- 
able and irrepressible hopefulness of youth are com- 
pacted in the lines of the play. . . . Dramatic power, 
philosophy and lyric charm are brilliantly blended in 

work of art that has the freshness and the promise 


of its theme.” N., ; fe Tribune. $1.25 
THE IDEALS OF PAINTING 
By J. Comyns Carr 

Deals comprehensively with the various schools of 


Ihe illustrations, of which there are many, 
not only help to explain the text, but lend a very de- 
led charm to the appearance of the work. $2.00 


painting. 


THE ROAD TO CASTALY 


By Alice Brown 
\ book of poems by the author of “Children of Earth” 


$1.25 


FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS 


3y Henry Churchill King 


und “The Prisoner.” 


‘The fundamental questions, theoretical and practical, 
which are involved in the Christian view of God and 
$1.50 
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AMERICAN WORLD POLICIES 
By Walter E. Weyl 
A highly enlightening study of our international 
problems and the part they will play in “The Great 
Society” after the war. 
“Stands out conspicuous among all these popular text 
books of our future political economy.” —N. Y. Even- 
ing Sun. $2.25 


RUSSIA IN 1916 

By Stephen Graham 
Here, as in Mr. Graham’s other books, the author’s 
own adventures and observations give us a strikingly 
clear and vivid picture of the Russian people and their 
wonderful country. 
‘The latest authentic word from Russia . . . a straight- 
forward narrative.”’—N. Y. Globe. $1.25 


A VIRGINIAN VILLAGE 

By E. S. Nadal 
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The Week 


S it would have been necessary in any event to call an 

extra session of the new Congress, the President has 
done well to make the date early. This will give ample 
time to pass the appropriation bills which failed, before 
the expiration of the fiscal year; and Congress will also be 
at hand, as it should be, to pass upon the grave questions 
which may arise affecting peace or war. There was never 
any doubt that Mr. Wilson, as he is bound to do, would 
consult Congress before taking any irrevocable step. He 
already had obtained the moral support of both houses for 
his policy of armed neutrality, and his announcement now 
that he has the power, and intends to use it, to take mea- 
sures for the defence of our merchant marine, can be called 
usurpation by no fair-minded man. The plan to arm our 
merchantmen, and possibly to give them naval convoy, is 
not to be thought of as a complete averting of the sub- 
marine peril. It may even intensify it. But in taking this 
resolution, President Wilson unquestionably has the 
approval of the great majority of his countrymen. 


N the new Senate party lines are almost unaltered, the 

Republican gains in Indiana, Maine, Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and West Virginia being very nearly offset 
by Democratic accessions in Delaware, New Mexico, Rhode 
Island, Utah, and Wyoming. The Democrats number 54, the 
Republicans 42. Just one-sixth of the Senators will be new, 
the States having reélected exactly half of the 32 members 
whose terms were expiring. These were divided almost 
equally between the two parties, and the Democrats re- 
elected 9 of their 17, the Republicans paying the same 


compliment to 7 of their 15. The most conspicuous 
of these recruits is the redoubtable Hiram Johnson, 
of the famous State of California, but perhaps the 


ablest one has seen service before—Senator Knox. Other 
prominent figures among those appearing for the first time 
are Kellogg, of Minnesota, and New, of Indiana. Calder, of 
New York, is among those who have become known by ser- 
vice in the House. Frelinghuysen, until he supplies a better 
reason for public attention to him, will be looked upon 
chiefly as the man who defeated Martine. Only three of the 
filibustering eleven will not be back: Clapp, Works, and 
O’Gorman. No less than 32 States will have no change in 
their Senators. 


we E still wish,” declares the semi-oflicial organ of 

the German Government, “to avoid war with the 
United States.” That fact has jumped in the face ever 
since February 3 and Count Bernstorff’s dismissal. Both 
the German authorities and the German people have been 
acting as if they sought in every way possible to avoid 
the consequences of the immense miscalculation of the Ger- 
man Government. Yet warnings were not lacking. A Ger- 
man newspaper printed on December 31 an unsigned letter 
from New York which said that “the sinking of passenger 
ships without warning is impossible without producing seri- 


ous conflicts.” And the writer added: “In the last few days 
I have had verbal messages from Germany, and | am hor- 
rified that the true American situation should still not be 
realized.” He also predicted that the President would send 
home the German Ambassador. But in Berlin they thought 
they knew better! So they plumped for an unrestricted 
use of submarines, with the result that the promises mude 
of swift success with that weapon are failing, while the 
Food Controller in Prussia admits the suffering and grow 
ing discontent of the people. He declares that the unwil! 
ingness to endure the accumulating hardships is “deplor 
able,” but confesses that “this is human nature.” Now, 
we thought that the German General Staff had long since 
decided that human nature was a negligible quantity. 


HILE Americans may find a contradiction between 

Bethmann-Hollweg’s professions of friendship and the 
secret instructions to array Mexico and Japan against us, 
he was, after all, acting on the principles laid down by Bis 
marck. That master of statecraft never allowed his personal 
feeling to interfere with what he conceived to be the “in 
terest” of the state. This Bismarck often expressed in his 
Memoirs, but never more clearly than in a letter to the 
Prussian General von Gerlach, dated May 11, 1857, in 
which he wrote: “My ideal for one at the helm of foreign 
politics is freedom from prejudice and promptness of deci 
sion, regardless of any feeling of antipathy to or preference 
for foreign states and their rulers. As regards other coun 
tries, I have throughout my life had sympathy only for 
England and her people, and I am at times not yet wholly 
free from it; but the English themselves will not let me 
love them, and as soon as it were proved to me that it is 
in the interest of a sound and well-thought-out Prussian pol 
icy to do so, I should be willing to see, with equal satisfac 
tion, our troops fire on Frenchmen, Russians, Englishraen, 
or Austrians.” But Bismarck had a hearty contempt fé 
puny diplomats whose blunders were found out, though he 
never cared if his own blazing indiscretions saw the light 
of day. When after the battle of Sedan a letter of his to 
his wife was intercepted and published in facsimile by the 
Figaro, he simply said: “I was more fortunate than many 
others whose letters were intercepted; I could afford to have 
mine made public.’ t how 


‘ But, then, quod licet Jovi non lice 
“THE probable effect on military operations of the scarcity 

of food which all the belligerents are facing to-day 
will be to hasten in both camps the desire for a decisive 
stroke. If conditions in Germany are really what the 
speeches in the Prussian Diet indicate, then it is manifest 
that von Hindenburg cannot sit still and wait for the 
U-boats to starve out England. He must find a quicker 
way. And there is the added argument that people engaged 
on a great enterprise may forget their hunger pains. 
Church bells ringing victory, even if it is empty victory, 
will not in the long run replace bread, but they help to 
keep up a nation’s fortitude in the dreary contest upon 
which Europe now seems to have entered, watching who will 
starve first. And if in such a contest the Allies have the 
better chances, their own privations will be severe enough 
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to lend emphasis to the demand for a quick end to the war 
by resolute action. 


HEN the Nationalists in the House of Commons 

shouted “turncoat” at Lloyd George they were not 
thinking of the Home Rule bill as planned three years ago 
by a Government of which Lloyd George was a member, 
but of the high hopes raised by Lloyd George himself when 
he went to Ireland as investigator and mediator after the 
Dublin uprising. At that time it seemed as if, under the 
awe of the Dublin blood-letting and the stimulus of the war, 
the hereditary feud between Ulster and Catholic Ireland 
might be composed. There was the dramatic handshake on 
the floor of the Commons between John Redmond and Sir 
Edward Carson. The present Premier was himself cheer- 
ful as to the outcome. But the era of good feeling did not 
last long. Overnight almost the scheme of reconciliation 
was wrecked by Lords Lansdowne and Selborne, and As- 
quith was accused not only of betrayal by the Nationalists, 
but of weakness of purpose by Liberal opinion in England. 
What was shown in the debate on Thursday of last week 
is that Ulster resistance is so resolute that in the midst 
of war the Government dare not resort to coercion. The 
hopes of a reconciliation after the Dublin uprising must 
be abandoned, and Nationalist Ireland must be content with 
the measure of self-government contemplated at the time 
of the enactment of the original Home Rule bill. 


‘$~ the technical side, the present status of Home Rule 
is complicated. The original act itself does not provide 
for the exclusion of Ulster. That was to be established in 
an amending bill which provided for a temporary exclusion 
of five years. The amending bill was not enacted at the 
outbreak of the war, but Asquith was pledged not to use 
coercion against Ulster. If, therefore, the suspension of the 
Home Rule act should be removed, the Nationalists could 
argue that technically Ulster was included; but such was 
not the intention of Parliament three years ago. There may 
be force in Healy’s cynical remark that John Redmond and 
his followers pretended to be angrier than they really were, 
but the situation is one that England cannot contemplate 
with satisfaction. Mr. Asquith realized the implications of 
the problem when he suggested a renewed study of the 
problem by representatives of the Dominions now in Eng- 
land. It was another way of saying that in the British 
colonies, and outside of the Empire among neutrals whose 
good-will England values, the persistence of strife and 
hatred in Ireland creates a painful impression. And it 
may well be that the pressure of such opinion standing 
outside of local animosities could be made a force for 
bringing both sides in Ireland to their senses. 


T first sight, the passing of Carranza from the posi- 

tion of First Chief of the Revolution to the office of 
constitutional President would be a mere play of words. 
Of a popular and decisive election in our sense there was, 
of course, no question in Mexico on Sunday. Yet the event 
takes on reality from the fact that it signalizes a great 
change in the life of the Mexican people. Despite the dif- 
ficulties that beset the path of the new President, it is no 
longer to be denied that the revolution in Mexico has been 
successful. The spade-work begun by Francisco Madero 
in November, 1910, has been completed. The task for 
which Madero was found not strong enough has fallen into 
the hands of a man to whose dour strength the Ameri- 


can people, not without a rueful grimace, can bear tes- 
timony. Yet for all the irritations and alarms Car- 
ranza has caused us, it is certain that the American 
people wish him and his country well. Much of his 
strength, indeed, was derived from the fervent sympathy 
of our own people for the democratic cause he represented, 
from a sense of fair play and forbearance which makes a 
splendid page in the history of our country. If this has 
been the sentiment of the American people in face of the 
fact that real democracy is still to come in Mexico, of the 
fact that Carranza is as much the “strong man” as Don 
Porfirio was in his day, the reason has been that in Car- 
ranza we hope to see authority directed towards the upbuild- 
ing of democracy and not to its suppression. 


HE announcement that the legislative leaders have 

abandoned the Meyer bill, providing compulsory military 
training in camps in New York State for all citizens be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-three, is surely a gratifying 
sign of returning calmness of judgment. The reason given 
is that the proposed scheme is too costly. But there are 
plenty of other reasons for going slowly, even from the 
militarist point of view. Thus, if Federal universal ser- 
vice comes, the States will naturally abandon any private 
scheme of training in favor of the national one. Again, 
in the present crisis State camps would be of no avail; if 
war is coming, any State scheme for drilling would merely 
complicate matters and cause confusion. When the world- 
war is over there will be time enough to discuss questions 
like this in cold blood. The passage of the Welsh-Slater 
bill by the Legislature is also encouraging, for it brings 
under compulsory training all boys at work instead of ex- 
empting them as heretofore and conscripting all boys whose 
fathers are able to support them between the ages of six- 
teen and nineteen. More than that, it permits the substi- 
tution of vocational for military training, which will be 
heartily welcomed by the Quakers and others opposed to 
bearing arms on religious and conscientious grounds. It 
will be interesting to see whether this military training 
will have the same result as in Massachusetts, of giving 
boys a distaste for subsequent military service, and whether 
it will be well done or be the kind of farcical drilling given 
in the Massachusetts public schools. 


GAIN the effort is made to enforce the anti-Trust 

laws by individual criminal indictments. So long as 
the Sherman act was uncertain, the few personal prosecu- 
tions by the Government were bound to fail. But it is 
now argued that the recent decisions of the courts and 
the passage of the Clayton act have destroyed the excuse of 
ignorance. If there is positive proof that an illegal con- 
spiracy was knowingly participated in, whereby the coal 
companies have been enabled to defraud the public of $38,- 
000,000, there will be general approval of any sentence that 
may be passed on the guilty men. It has been the feeling 
of disproportion between the crime and the punishment 
which hitherto has nullified the criminal features of the 
law. Gentlemen’s agreements, verbal understandings, ac- 
cepted trade ethics, and practices of follow-the-leader have 
been so common that it is difficult to draw a sharp line 
of criminality. Nevertheless, these new prosecutions should 
certainly make business men more chary about raising 
prices unduly and by agreement. 
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some respects the new revenue law is a natural se- 
quence to the financial policy which has been becoming 
more and more evident during the last few years. It em- 
phasizes the movement to find new sources of taxation, 
made necessary by the increasing expenditures of Govern- 
ment. And it extends the policy begun even under Presi- 
dent Taft of placing greater reliance on direct forms of 
taxation. This is in line with European methods. Customs 
duties are notoriously fluctuating. As a mainstay of the 
Government income they have failed us again and again. 
On the other hand, they have at times yielded such large 
surpluses that the Government was at a loss to get rid of 
them, and yielded to all kinds of ‘ Direct 
taxes, on the other hand, are susceptible of much closer 
calculation. A glance at British revenue and expenditures 
will bring out the surprising accuracy with which they 
are estimated. In this country, however, they 
difficulty in the possible double tapping of State and Fed- 
eral sources of taxation. This involves a certain injustice. 
It appears to necessitate a considerable alteration of policy 
on the part of the States. Whether it should not also lead 
to a lowering of the exemption of incomes, is another ques- 
tion. The high exemption was originally justified on the 
ground that taxes on expenditure fell most heavily on small 
and moderate incomes. This would seem less true under 
the new régime. Discussion of the law will centre upon the 
excess profits and inheritance taxes. Profits in excess of 8 
per cent. of invested capital, and a $5,000 exemption, are 
to be taxed at the rate of 8 per cent. Putting aside for 
the moment the perplexities of estimating the capital, it 
is clear that the tax by itself will not discourage initiative. 
More to be feared is the incentive to evasion. Indeed, in 
view of the vague phrasing of the law, this may be confi- 
dently expected. 


extr 


ivagance, 


involve one 


T has been said that this tax on excess profits is a tax on 

the North and not on the South. Representative Kitchin 
almost boasted that such was the fact. Undoubtedly the 
North will pay the larger proportion of the tax, yet it 
would seem that Southern corporations, if they have, as 
asserted, a higher rate of capitalization, would proportion- 
ately to their wealth be even more subject to the 
feature. The tax is extended beyond corporations—a tax 
on the franchise—to include partnerships. It is not clear 
why individuals should be excluded. As it stands it ap- 
pears to be a tax on codperation. It has been suggested 
that an individual could escape the tax by hiring his part- 
ners. But the main difficulty lies in the definition of “in- 
vested capital.” This includes cash paid in, cash value of 
assets at the time they were transferred to the business, 
and “paid-in or earned surplus.” Borrowed money, and 
bonds, are excluded. Ordinarily, capital values are deter- 
mined by the earnings. But this imposes a new method. 
For several years the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been at work estimating the capital value of railways. 
The figures will not be ready for three more years at least. 
How, then, are the cash values of all corporations and 
partnerships to be arrived at? We shall undoubtedly have 
a series of rulings from the Treasury Department that will 
arbitrarily explain these terms. But we do not envy the 
officials upon whom this duty devolves. 
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A NNOUNCEMENT that the chiefs of the B erhoods 
have notified the President that no strike 


a strike will be allowed to embarrass the Governni 
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Debs. That worthy has drawn a lurid picture of what 
will happen to the industries of this country th hom 
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The American Way 


WO events at Washington come as fresh illustrations 

of the method by which we in this country get reforms 
in our public life. We refer to the virtually unanimous 
agreement of the Senate to adopt a rule to put an end to 
unreasonable and filibustering debate, and to the announce- 
ment that President Wilson will soon, by Executive Order, 
put postmasters of all grades under the merit system. Here 
we have two inveterate evils. They have been cried upon 
for years. Efforts to eradicate the abuses have been made 
time out of mind, yet nothing seemed to be done, and the 
outlook appeared hopeless. Then suddenly, in a day, the 
aims long pursued are attained. The avalanche slips. The 
labor of a generation comes to fruition. 

In the case of the rule providing for a limited closure 
in the Senate, there was the special impetus of a crisis and 
of a nation indignant. The old arguments for a change ac- 
quired a startling validity. They had long been resisted 
or scoffed at. Their predictions were derided. It was 
stoutly affirmed that there never could be real danger of a 
paralysis of the Senate. But Sunday before last revealed to 
the country, as by a lightning flash, the peril and the igno- 
miny—nine-tenths of the Senate unable to record its will 
because one-tenth tyrannically forbade—and there instantly 
rose such a wave of popular resentment and demand that 
the Senate was swept into a reform which it had steadily 
withstood and which seemed impossible of attainment. The 
new rule is certainly most guarded. It does not endanger 
a single legitimate right of a minority. Only, in an emer- 
gency, and after due notice, it is provided that two-thirds 
of the Senate may end debate and cause the question to be 
put. There is nothing revolutionary about this. The new 
rule will seldom be invoked—perhaps not twice in‘a ses- 
sion. But it will be in reserve against a day when a new 
threat may be made to reduce the Senate to impotence— 
and then it can be used. As one of the journals that have 
advocated this moderate and sensible reform, the Nation 
cannot but hail its advent. 

And when they read that at last post offices are to be no 
longer political spoils, what can civil-service reformers say, 
whe have borne the heat and burden of the day, except 
that it is wonderful in their eyes? The decision to appoint 
even Presidential postmasters only after a competitive ex- 
amination, and to name the head of the eligible list without 
regard to political backing, has been slow in coming. It is 
the culminating step. Various Presidents have covered into 
the protected class various grades of postmasters. But the 
Presidential offices were the sticking point. Last year, both 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hughes declared themselves in favor 
of bringing this class under the rules. The thing was at- 
tempted by legislation, but the House of Representatives 
would not have it. Congressmen profess to be much troubled 
over the distribution of the spoils of office, and to say that 
they would like to be freed from it, but in their hearts they 
love it. This was made clear by the way in which the 
House rallied to the support of Chairman Moon in his op- 
position to the plan of bringing about the reform by legis- 
lation. But now the President is to effect it by Executive 
Order, and this great citadel of the spoilsmen, so stubborn- 
ly defended, is finally captured. 

What the change will mean in our politics and in the 
conduct of Government business, it will take time fully to 


—————————— ee 


realize. One element of fence-fixing and of subtle bribery 
will be removed. Nominations will not be made or elections 
won by auctioning off the post offices in the “deestrict.” 
Congressmen will have to find some other way of paying 
their political debts than by urging unfit postmasters upon 
the President. And with competence now put first in the 
list of qualifications, and an assured tenure during good 
behavior, the opportunity and the motive for improving the 
administration of the postal service throughout the land 
will be immensely greater than that which existed before. 

This slow and creeping American way of improving 
public life is not to the taste of many impatient spirits. 
They want reform to come in a hurricane. Their desire 
is for a millennium brought in overnight. Well, all that 
we can say is that this is not the fashion in which Amer- 
icans do such things. Another style might be better; cer- 
tainly would be more spectacular; but our tradition is as 
has been stated. With us evils have to come to a head 
before the head is cut off. 


The British at Bagdad 


TRATEGIC and moral advantages of far-reaching im- 

portance follow upon the notable British success in 
Mesopotamia. The outstanding fact is that of the two 
main Turkish armies in Asia, one has been completely shat- 
tered. Nothing else will explain the precipitate retreat 
from Kut-el-Amara, a distance of nearly one hundred miles, 
in just two weeks, and the failure to make even a serious 
rear-guard defence of Bagdad itself. The effect must soon 
be felt in the position of the largest Turkish army of all, 
the one that has been facing the Russians in Armenia and 
in Persia. In the latter region the signs of collapse are 
already evident. The Russians, who for nearly a year have 
been on the defensive two hundred miles inside the Per- 
sian frontier, are now advancing upon Bagdad even more 
rapidly than the British march, by the ancient caravan 
road through Kermanshah. A serious Turkish defence of 
this road is impossible, because it would place the Ottoman 
forces squarely between the advancing enemy and the Brit- 
ish at Bagdad, with resultant disaster. And though it is 
probable that the British themselves must take breath 
after their rush up the Tigris, the development that can 
now be foreseen is either a junction between British and 
Russians, or else such close codperation between the two 
as to force the Turks entirely out of the vast region be- 
tween the Tigris and the northern lakes, Urumiah in Per- 
sia and Van in Armenia. 

That the British advance will stop at Bagdad is not 
likely. For one thing there is the mere human impulse of 
following up a thoroughly beaten enemy, an opportunity 
such as only Russia among the Allies has enjoyed, and 
that during the first months of the war. Another and 
soberer reason is the fulfilment of the strategic plan men- 
tioned, the expulsion of the Turks westward of the line 
from Trebizond, on the Black Sea, to the Tigris. From what 
the British have accomplished hitherto we may form a fair 
estimate of what they are likely to attempt and attain in 
the near future. Bagdad lies 240 miles north of Bussorah, 
at the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, which has been 
the British base from the beginning. Mosul lies 220 miles 
north of Bagdad. The river south of Bagdad has presented 
greater difficulties than the higher reaches of the Tigris 
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are likely to show, both for geographical reasons and be- 
cause of the opposition of a formidable Turkish army. The 
220 miles from Bagdad to Mosul are navigable for small 
steam craft and present fewer obstacles in the way of 
shifting river.channels, swamp lands, and the canal net- 
works which made coéperation in the lower Mesopotamia 
region so arduous. If the problem of communications 
grows more difficult as the British move away from their 
base near the Persian Gulf, the problem is simplified by 
these factors and by the further consideration that the 
lines have nothing more to fear from organized enemy at- 
tacks. 

Mosul, on the upper Tigris, is the point where the Bag- 
dad Railway, coming across the desert from the Euphrates 
and Aleppo in Syria, strikes the Tigris. As to the com- 
pletion of this railway there has been much speculation. 
At the outbreak of the war it had been carried eastward 
as far as Europos, on the Euphrates, three hundred miles 
across country from Mosul. Since then the railway has 
been described as in various stages of completion, some car- 
rying it all the way to Mosul, even down the river towards 
Bagdad. Where Turkey found the men and means for 
such an achievement in the midst of war was not clear, but 
German resourcefulness and determination have been sup- 
posed equal to the emergency. To-day it seems very prob- 
able that the Bagdad Railway is far from completed. 
Otherwise Turkish reinforcements would have appeared 
to stay the rout on the Tigris and save Bagdad. If, on the 
other hand, the railway is there, the situation would indi- 
cate a shortage of troops which must facilitate the task of 
the Allies. We may take it that Mosul has been the centre 
of operations both for Mesopotamia and for Armenia. The 
city now lies equally distant from the Russian line in the 
Van region and from the British line at Bagdad. A simul- 
taneous advance from both directions would place the 
Turks at Mosul in peril. 

The moral effects of the Mesopotamian advance are bound 
to be considerable, in the Mohammedan world, even if we 
refrain from exaggerated estimates of the Pan-Islamic dan- 
ger. The sacred cities and historic capitals of Islam are 
being lost. Mecca has proclaimed itself an independent 
kingdom. The British are not very far from Jerusalem. 
Bagdad, the ancient seat of the Abbasides, is gone. Such 
difficulties as the British have had to encounter from fan- 
atic tribesmen in southern Arabia and in the Libyan region 
must diminish with the reassertion of British prestige in 
the East. But in non-Islamic Berlin, too, the impression 
of Bagdad will not be missed. The vision of Teutonic 
power stretching from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf 
grows more visionary than ever. Berlin-Bagdad has been 
deprived of important terminal facilities. 

Upon the war situation as a whole the Allied prog- 
ress in Asiatic Turkey is bound to be of high consequence. 
It would be an acceptance of Germany’s challenge to decide 
the fact of victory from the war map. If we imagine the 
Allied campaign in Asia carried to the point where the 
British from the Tigris join hands with the Russians from 
Armenia, it means that there will have been lopped off from 
Turkey an enormous sector nearly one thousand miles long 
from the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf and from one hun- 
dred to two hundred miles wide. It means that the En- 
tente will be able to enter a peace conference with 150,000 
square miles of enemy territory—not counting the German 
colonies—to match against Germany’s European conquests. 


Some One Had Blundered 


HERE is blame enough for all in the report on the 
Dardanelles by the commission of which the late Lord 
Cromer was the head. Kitchener, as the most dominant 
figure in the War Council, appears most heavily at fault. 
He first lent his sanction to the plan as it originated in 
the fertile brain of Winston Churchill. He then frus 
trated its purpose by an unwarrantable delay in sup 
Asquith was at 
authority of Kitchener 


plying the troops needed. Mr. fau 
in submitting unduly to the 
It certainly is extraordinary that for nearly two month 


bombardment of the Dardanelles on 


after the naval 
March 18, 1915, there should have been no meeting of 
the War Council, and that the disembarkation of troop 
did not begin till more than five weeks after that bom 
bardment had served notice of the British intentions 
Churchill was at fault in going against the views of hi 
technical advisers, Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur Wilson 
And the latter two erred because they sat silent in coun 
cil while measures of which they disapproved were being 
enacted. But in the case of all save Kitchener there is 
the excuse that they sinned out of deference to the prin 
ciple of responsibility. Fisher and Wilson did not feel 
called upon to speak in council, once their views were known 
to their superior, Churchill. The latter in turn was ju 
fied by the support of Kitchener. The Premier assumed 
that his specialists were doing their best. Altogether it 
appears a case of excessive self-sufficiency on the part o 
Kitchener, who took no advice from his General Staff an: 
offered no information to his colleagues on the War Council. 

But this explanation of Kitchener’s mistakes may not he 
the only one. The commission declares that at one stave in 
the proceedings Kitchener was asked if there were troops 
available for the Dardanelles expedition and replied that 
there were none; whereas if the War Council had taken the 
pains to investigate “it would have been ascertained that 
sufficient troops were available.” The suggested reason is 
that the Secretary of War had taken on himself more work 
than any one man could cope with, and as a result was ill- 
informed as to what was really going on in his department 
But was Kitchener really concerned at that stage of the 
war with counting the men in the army, or did he believe 
that for the time being the important business was simpl) 
to raise men without stopping to count them? In other 
words, at that time, was Kitchener primarily concerned 
with strategy or with the chief task of creating an army? 
More than once we have referred to the almost feve 
appeals for men and more men that were coming f: 
Kitchener at a time when, as we now know, recruits were 
pouring in by the hundreds of thousands. Was that, too, 
a case of bad arithmetic, or part of a deliberate plan’ 
is still open to us to believe that there was a method in 
Kitchener’s madness. He had made up his mind that the 
war would be long, and that if England won the war it 
would be by thorough preparation. That is why he kept 
asking for more and more men without stopping to count. 
And that may be the reason why he was haughty with the 
General Staff and taciturn with the Cabinet on questions 
of the moment. 

Whatever may be the just apportionment of blame, the 
fact remains that Gallipoli was a tragedy of errors, into 
which a multitude of complex factors entered. And in 
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this there is material for reflection for those in every coun- 
try who so lightheartedly shout for war and for the sup- 
pression of those who hesitate about war. Gallipoli gives 
us a concrete illustration of what war means in the way 
of entrusting the lives and fortunes of multitudes to any 
group of fallible men. They may err through pride, or 
selfish interests, or excess of zeal, or inarticulateness, or 
indifference; or they may err bravely, honestly. But the 
price of their mistakes is the 200,000 British casualties at 
the Dardanelles. It is true not only of England. A Ger- 
man investigation into the battle of the Marne would prob- 
ably show that the failure of a mighty hope was owing to 
the same tangle of pitifully human causes—haste, delay, 
over-confidence, timidity, personal motive, and plain igno- 
rance. An investigation into the reasons for the Russian 
defeats in East Prussia would bring out the additional and 
sinister factor of treason on the part of field commanders 
and Ministers of War. Gallipoli, the Marne, and East Prus- 
sia drive home the bitter fact that war is a game in which 
the players are, after all, only ordinary men, and the pawns 
are human millions and nations. 

War, to be sure, does not differ in this respect from any 
other form of human activity. War is unimaginable with- 
out leadership, and where there is leadership there is the 
chance of error registered in the price paid by those who 
take orders. But precisely because war puts such tremen- 
dous power for woe in the hands of the leaders, it is well 
to keep in mind that this power is not being wielded by 
omnipotent wisdom. That is the wrong of our own mili- 
tarists, who are busy with their censorship bills for the 
suppression of criticism. The peril we are asked to con- 
template is that of a group of ignorant editors and plat- 
form orators interfering with the perfect functioning of 
the infallible military mind. Plainly, it would take a good 
many editors and other representatives of the “mob” to 
work as much mischief as the British leaders who sat in 
council on the Dardanelles, or the war council that decided 
upon von Kluck’s swing away from Paris, or, going back 
to beginnings, the council at Berlin that decided upon the 
invasion of Belgium. In France, where the democracy of 
the spirit is strong, they have discarded the doctrine of 
professional infallibility, and parliamentary committees of 
large membership have taken a direct hand in the conduct 
of the war, with results which no one questions. In Eng- 
land the suggestion of similar parliamentary commissions 
has been discussed, and the revelations of Gallipoli may 
bring the question to the front. 


Zeppelin and His Achievement 


too. ZEPPELIN was a standing refutation of the 
Acharge that a man’s constructive genius fades with 
fifty. He was a lieutenant-general fifty-two years old 
when he gave up a brilliant military career in order 
to devote himself to the mad theory he stuck to de- 
spite ridicule unending—that aerial navigation could be 
solved by means of a great dirigible balloon. As a 
German military attaché with the Federal forces in 
1863-65, Count Zeppelin had proved himself a daring 
officer, and what he learned of the cavalry tactics of Sher- 
idan, Stuart, Mosby, and others was doubtless respon- 
sible for a military achievement of his—a daring cav- 
alry reconnaissance in force, in the war of 1870-71, which 


first won him national renown. But when it came to his 
aerial theories, people avoided him as a crank, and in the 
years of experimenting which followed he gradually sac- 
rificed not only his own very considerable patrimony, but 
all the money he could obtain from confiding friends and 
relatives. For years it seemed a crazy quest. As late as 
1900 people viewed his experiments skeptically, and con- 
cluded that, though it began to look as if the technical 
difficulties in the way could possibly be surmounted, the 
cost of such airships seemed an insuperable obstacle. 

Six years later the remaining difficulties had been over- 
come, and all Germany was thrilled by the proved success 
of the inventor, who was then in his sixty-eighth year. 
Yet many mishaps occurred after that. In the winter of 
1908 he built his fourth aircraft, in which he made two 
memorable voyages, one of twelve hours from Lake Con- 
stance to Ziirich and return, and one from Friedrichshafen 
to Strassburg, Mainz, and Stuttgart, ending with another 
disaster and the destruction of the vessel at Echterdingen. 
Here the German people came to his rescue, and by a na- 
tional collection easily raised in the popular enthusiasm 
for his epoch-making achievement, made it possible for 
him to continue. No less than $1,540,000 was subscribed, 
and the Government itself aided thereafter liberally in the 
belief that a new war-weapon of extraordinary power had 
been developed, of especial value to a fleet at sea. From 
that time on Count Zeppelin was Germany’s greatest na- 
tional hero, until Hindenburg supplanted him. 

It is the fashion, now that war has come, to speak of 
the utter failure of the Zeppelin, and the statement is even 
made that it was a realization of this failure which has- 
tened the inventor’s end. That is a mistake. The Zeppelin 
has been a disappointment as a war-weapon in that its 
value as an air-scout has been surpassed by the cheap and 
quickly constructed airplane, which costs only two lives if 
it falls or is shot down. As a raider, too, the usefulness of 
the great Zeppelin dirigible seems largely to have gone, in 
view of the effective defence now built up against it in 
both London and Paris. To avoid anti-aircraft guns the 
Zeppelin must fly so high as to make careful aiming im- 
possible—which is also the difficulty with the heavier-than- 
air machine. Still, to have carried out forty-eight raids 
on British territory is a most extraordinary achievement, 
even though it may have cost some six or seven Zeppelins. 
Meanwhile, every one must rejoice that so inhumane and 
undiscriminating a weapon of war has not only virtually 
failed but shocked humanity by the evidence that its vic- 
tims are more often innocent women and children than 
soldiers. Had the Zeppelins appeared over London in the 
first week of the war they might have done great damage, 
for a few months earlier a British officer had pointed out 
in a service publication that there was not a single anti- 
aircraft gun mounted in London, and that a Zeppelin flying 
low could demolish the War Office and the Admiralty and 
absolutely paralyze the British army and navy, since there 
were no duplicate records anywhere else and no one would 
have known the next morning where the units of the army 
were stationed! When war came Germany had at least eight 
commercial and naval Zeppelins, and the failure to send 
them to England immediately after the declaration of hos- 
tilities is one of the many things that the General Staff 
must explain when peace comes. 

But if the Zeppelin has been 90 per cent. a failure as a 
war-craft, it must not be forgotten that Count Zeppedin’s 
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chief hope for it was as a commercial venture. His great- 
est ambition was to fly across the Atlantic, and what 
pleased him most was that some of his commercial ships 
made as many as 500 voyages each without accident, with- 
out loss of life, and with amazing regularity of schedule. 
His hopes surely lay along pacific rather than warlike lines. 
But here, too, there are great problems. For, though the 
Zeppelins have little trouble in the air, and weather great 
storms better and better as their motor-power increases, 
it is difficult for them to make a landing. In Germany 
there are always plenty of soldiers on hand to catch the 
ropes, but when hovering over the ground in a heavy wind 
the situation is always a precarious one, for even if the 
landing is at the entrance to one of their great sheds, the 
task of getting them into it is tremendous. Most of those 
lost in Germany have been wrecked in landing. When it 
is remembered that these vessels are now said to be 700 
feet long—the older ones ranged from 450 to 500 feet— 
the man-power needed to control them when not in mo- 
tion is vast indeed. Still there must be large hopes that 
the Count’s remarkable discovery, achieved by such amaz- 
ing pertinacity and courage in the face of discouragements 
likely to daunt the stoutest heart, will yet be worked out so 
that the transatlantic air-liner will become a great and 
useful and civilizing achievement of human genius. 


Trustees and College Teaching 


HAT the formal resolution of the Columbia trustees 

to inquire, by a committee of their own body, “into 
the state of teaching in the University,” was exceedingly 
distasteful to the faculty has been made abundantly mani- 
fest. It must have been distasteful to President Butler 
also. For he is on record, by both precept and example, 
against all petty spying upon professors, or interference 
with legitimate academic freedom. Only the other day he 
stated the general principle admirably. A member of the 
faculty had been complained of to Dr. Butler for saying 
foolish things in public. But the head of Columbia replied 
that, in these matters, we have to take the bitter with the 
sweet. If we allow a man liberty to speak his honest 
thought, we can’t exact from him a guarantee that he will 
never say anything to displease or offend. Committed to 
this view as President Butler is, we do not see how he 
can fail to be mortified by the action of the trustees. 

And the president of Columbia has himself been for 
years past a living vindication of academic free speech. 
On all subjects interesting to the public he has allowed his 
mind to play freely. Party politics, peace and war, as well 
as education, have been themes for his discourse. And he 
has never been afraid of being misunderstood. He has 
said things in public which might easily have been twisted 
to his hurt. Before a miscellaneous audience he once 
whimsically contended that university presidents are, and in 
the nature of the case must be, untruthful, and welcomed 
Chancellor Brown to the Associated Liars. Not all who 
heard him may have appreciated the humor of this as keen- 
ly as did the speaker, but he gayly took the chance. A 
solemn Columbia trustee might have considered the jest 
very dangerous fooling; might have desired to appoint a 
committee to see what sort of “doctrine” President Butler 
was “disseminating”; but he himself had no doubt of his 
entire right desipere in loco if he wanted to. We are con- 


vinced that he must be wholly out of sympathy with the 
attempt to cause the feeling among Columbia professors 


that whatever they say will be, as the police warn prisoners, 


“used against them,” and their every phrase examined 
under a microscope. 
The particular line of detective work in the cl: rooms 


which the clerk of the trustees is instructed to undertake 
is truly mystifying. “To inquire and ascertain whet 
trines which are subversive of, or tend to the violation or 


her doc- 


disregard of [oh, these legal draughtsmen!], the Constitu 
tion or laws of the United States, or of the State of New 
York, or which tend to encourage a spirit of disloya to 


the Government of the United States, or the principles 
upon which it is founded, are taught or disseminated by 
officers of the University.” If anything like that can be 
produced in all our American academic annals, we should 
like to see it. But it is the cumbrous absurdity of the whole 
that must most impress everybody. How is the investigat- 
ing committee to go to work? Will it draw up a formi 
dable questionnaire for all the professors, and then make 
them take an oath to “preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States”? Perhaps it will be 
enough to station the clerk of the trustees near the hk 
turer’s chair. How could there be “ 
presence of the clerk? It is, we make no doubt, feai 
“the spirit of disloyalty” which chiefly moved the Colu 
bia trustees. They shiver at the name and the thi: 
Mistress Quickly did at swaggerers. “I'll no swaggerers 
I am the worse when one says swagger; fee 
ters, how I shake.” So 
the very word “disloyal.” 


disloyalty” in the awful 


Columbia trustee tremb| it 


Sensible people will take it for granted that this unp: 
dented and clumsy effort to discover traitors 
bia faculty will go no further. If it does not fall under 
weight of honest resentment, it surely will under that of 
ridicule. Should the trustees persist in their unex 
inquisition, however, they may expect the turn about which 
is fair play. The faculty might appoint a cor 
investigate them. The instructions would be to “inquire 
and ascertain” whether the trustees were not suffering fron 
a bad case of nerves, accompanied by which 
alarmed all their friends. 
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Chili and the World War 


T the outbreak of the war Chili suffered severely; her 

saltpetre industry was injured; her currency fluctuated 
abnormally; the currents of trade flowing to and from her 
ports were disturbed and deflected. But during the pa 
or seven months a great change has occurred. In the 
Chili has overcome the effects of the war and p: 
learn profitable lessons from her trying experienc: Phi 
promise of better times is in large part due to the charac- 
ter of the people. Of Chili it may truthfully be said that 
her people constitute a nation. The casual visitor to San- 
tiago is impressed by the prevalence of a type: the descen 
dants of Spaniards, with an occasional dash of Araucanian 
blood in their veins. 

Animated by a strong nationalistic spirit, 
men have often striven to make their state economically in 
dependent. Since August, 1914, that high purpose has been 
particularly n¢ rr 


‘states- 


Chilian 


ticeable among business men. The produc 
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tion of Chilian concrete has increased greatly; the increased 
output of Chilian leather has almost excluded the American 
article from the market; the production of copper and wool 
has been stimulated. Finally, an impetus has in the long 
run been given to the peculiarly Chilian industry in salt- 
petre, with the result that in the deserts of northern Chili 
there are now in operation about one hundred and forty salt- 
petre establishments. During the last six months the rate 
of exchange has gradually improved, the Chilian paper peso 
being now reckoned at about its normal value. Chilian lead- 
ers, like those of Argentina and Brazil, are contemplating 
the promotion of new industries. In an editorial the lead- 
ing newspaper of Santiago, El Mercurio, recently said that 
“in this manner the detrimental results produced in the 
country by the European war may be amply compensated 
for by the encouragement of new industries which will fully 
supply the needs of the nation and emancipate her from 
dependence upon foreign nations.” 

What of Chilian opinion concerning the war? To the 
writer it seems clear that when the war began there was 
a strong feeling in Chili in favor of Germany, if indeed a 
large majority of the people were not Germanophiles. This 
pro-German sentiment was partly due to the fact that there 
are many Germans and German-Chilians in Chili, who, while 
cherishing a pride in German culture, have to an extent 
become incorporated in the Chilian nation. As in Brazil, 
so also in Chili there are found some Germanophiles who 
have not scrupled to furnish surreptitious aid to the Ger- 
man cause. Germany has exerted considerable influence in 
educational circles: some of the professors in institutions 
of learning have been Germans, while many Chilian teach- 
ers have completed their education at German universities. 
A current mode of estimating Chilian opinion in regard to 
the war has been to say that the navy, trained according to 
English ideals, favors the cause of the Allies, while the 
army, trained by German officers, favors that of Germany. 


The friends of Germany were not satisfied with express- 
ing their views in such newspapers as the Deutsche Zeitung 
fiir Chile. After the outbreak of the war they founded at 
Santiago a Germanophile organ, El Tiempo Nuevo. The 
number of that newspaper issued on the birthday of the 
Emperor of Germany contained an editorial on “William II” 
which began with these words: 


Only God knows the definitive solution to the colossal war 

which is taking place upon the European continent—a war 
which shakes to its foundations the entire world. But what- 
ever be the solution that the future reserves for Germany, 
there will always emerge in history as a gigantic personage 
who overshadows at many points the greatest monarchs of his- 
tory, the figure of William Il, Emperor of the Germans. . 
In particular, we wish to render homage to the Germans of 
Chili and to the German-Chilians who with a holy, filial love 
pray fervently for the success of the fatherland. . .. For his 
grandeur and personal glory, and to win an honorable place in 
history, it was not necessary for William II to inflict mortal 
anguish upon himself. Enough for him were the gifts which 
he had displayed as a wise and prudent ruler; as a social or- 
ganizer who had gained the prestige of a great monarch. But 
he fixed his gaze upon the future and accepted the bitter or- 
deal; for he aspired to clear from obstacles the road along 
which future generations of Germans might travel in pursuit 
of progress. 


In literary circles the most important product of the war 
has been the European correspondence of the prominent 
Chilian journalist, Carlos Silva Vildésola, which has been 
printed in El Mercurio of Santiago. In a series of brilliant 


letters written from European capitals that journalist de- 
scribed the war as observed by a Chilian. Perhaps the most 
interesting features of his letters were their suggestions in 
regard to Chili’s responsibilities. In one written from 
London he declared that the rigorous action of Chili in 
regard to the preservation of her neutrality had partly 
destroyed the suspicions of the English, which had been 
provoked by stories concerning the coal and provisions and 
intelligence furnished to German raiders by Chilian sympa- 
thizers. “I had the conviction,” said Silva, “that both the 
Government and the public wished to banish from the coasts 
of Chili the belligerent operations which disturb our com- 
merce and impose new sacrifices upon us.” The fearless let- 
ters of this journalist, recently collected and published in a 
volume entitled “Del Dolor y de la Muerte,” have undoubt- 
edly promoted sentiment in favor of the Allies. 

Another influence which has been recently felt in Chili 
is the tendency to view the United States as the chosen 
leader of the neutral and especially of the American na- 
tions. On February 3 the Mercurio contained an editorial 
entitled “The United States, Germany, and the Rights of 
Neutrals.” This article declared that the “diplomatic ques- 
tion” which had been agitated for two years between the 
United States and Germany concerning the maritime war 
and the rights of neutrals was again a subject for “exciting 
speculation.” It expressed the opinion that a careful study 
of the antecedents of the question demonstrated that the 
illustrious President of the United States had contended 
for “the maintenance of indisputable principles” guarantee- 
ing “the liberty of neutrals in maritime traffic” and fixing 
“the rules of equity, civilization, and humanity which mod- 
ern criterions consider obligatory in war upon the seas.” The 
writer continues: “From an impartial point of view the 
entire polemic shows that Germany has pursued a policy of 
making promises which she has never fulfilled. In the mean- 
time the undeniable rights of neutrals have been restricted 
little by little until they have reached the point of anni- 
hilation.” On February 5, the day following that on which 
the announcement was made that diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and Germany had been broken off, 
the Mercurio declared that for all neutral nations the prin- 
ciples supported by the United States were of “vital impor- 
tance” and that these nations cannot quietly witness the 
employment of barbarous and inhumane modes of warfare— 
“The nations of South America, bound to the United States 
by historic bonds, and by the intellectual relations which 
are daily being perfected, are to-day more than ever obliged 
to sustain the cause which President Wilson defends.” Two 
professors of international law in the University of Chili, 
Montaner and Guerra, publicly and privately expressed their 
opinion that Germany’s submarine policy was a monstrous 
violation of international law. 

The concise and vigorous reply of Chili on February 8 
to Germany’s announcement of a new submarine campaign 
is what might have been expected from a Government 
whose chancery has always maintained an independent and 
patriotic attitude towards European interference with the 
rights of South American nations. The Chilian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Huidobow, declared to the German Chargé, 
von Erckert, that Germany’s announcement constituted a 
restriction of the rights of neutrals which Chili could not 
endure: “The acceptance by Chili of the measures adopted 
by Germany would furthermore be a departure from the 
course of strict neutrality which she has followed during 
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the actual European conflict. Hence, in regard to all her 
rights Chili reserves the liberty to claim respect for them 
at whatever moment an act of hostility is performed against 
her vessels.” Chili’s note replying to Ambassador Shea's 
announcement of the action of the United States in regard 
to Germany has just been published: it reénunciates the 
views set forth in her note of February 8 and adds that 
the Chilian Government considers its actions as being in 
harmony with the juridical objects sought by the United 
States in support of the general rights of neutrality and 
of the high ideals of world peace. Those persons who have 
declared that the Chilian Government was afraid to take 
any action that might offend “the German colony” have 
been rebuked and that Government has virtually given its 
moral support to the champion of the neutral nations. 

The possibility that the United States may enter the war 
has provoked conjectures concerning the effects upon Chili 
of such an enlargement of the sphere of operations. Some 
Chilian business men believe that such an event would only 









benefit Chili; for the consumption of saltpetre would in 


increast d 


crease enormously; and there would also be an 
production of copper and other metals. They 
Chilian maritime commerce will be safer than that of 
or Argentina, and that, if necessary, the warships of the 
Allies will escort the vessels laden with the precious salt 
petre. Already calculations are made concerning the fresh 
profits that will accrue to Chili because of 
need of ammunition. Some Chilian manufacturer 


believe that 


’ Brazil 
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the result of a serious rupture between Gern 
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For in case of a Germa! 


consequenct 


WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 


Santiago de Chili, February 12 


Nationalist Ireland—The Case for Home Rule 


OLITICAL writing and popular influence upon govern- 

ment go hand in hand. In England before electoral re- 
form, when only a small number of persons had to be con- 
sidered, there were pamphlets which Leonora and Squire 
Western used to read, written by satirists and statesmen 
from Milton and Swift to Bolingbroke and Robert Walpole, 
while for “mobile vulgus” there were numerous broadsides 
and ballads. But at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
when the electorate included most adult men and many wo- 
men indirectly, the most vital issues of the day produced 
leaflets, pamphlets, and larger books in such wondrous pro- 
fusion that they encumber libraries and seem a veritable 
hoard of treasure to the student who searches them through. 
Thus it was with the debate about protection and free trade, 
with women’s suffrage, and above all with the question of 
Home Rule for Ireland. 

In the decade prior to the war educational and propagan- 
dist literature on this subject was sent forth in enormous 
quantities. The collector divides it into that which was 
published by Ulster societies or their friends, that which 
was given forth by Conservatives and those who would main- 
tain the Union, and that which was written for the Liberal 
party and by those who favored giving Ireland the self- 
government which she desired. All of it was interesting, 
much of it was marred by passion and misstatement, much 
was designed to plead and convince, some of it was not 
true; but certain characteristics predominate in one class or 
the other; the plea of Ulster was stern, determined, earnest, 
bigoted; the Unionists believed in their case, but above all 
they were bent upon making it plausible; the Home Rule 
advocates, too, would plead to win votes, but they issued 
less and told a simpler tale, and, so far as I can judge, were 
the fairest-minded of all. 

They wished men and women to know the sins of the 
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*In the Nation of January 25 we published an article by Professor Turner in 
which Ulster’s side of the case in the Home Rule centroversy was impartially set 
forth (‘‘Ulater—An Expesition Based on the Writings of Both Sides’’). As a re. 
sult we have received several letters from correspondents, rash to draw cen- 
clusions, reproaching us for having espoused the cause of Ulster! If answer is 


required, Professer Turner’s present article, written and accepted at the same 
time as the other, would seem to supply it.—([Ep. Tue Nation. 





past and hearken to appeals for justice. They told of old 
time misery and wrong, of a people conquered and despised, 
in hunger and in filth, eating their hearts out with ghastly 
age-long despair, of an aristocracy heartless and proud; of 
a minority insolent and successful; and in the later years, 
of this people hoping with the courage of a better aye, o! 
famine stalking amidst plenty needed for rents, of multi- 
tudes dying by starvation, of myriads fleeing from their 
country in crowded ships reeking with cholera and typhus, 
of tens of thousands of graves unnamed and forgotten, 
and of the shrunken and diminished nation that 
behind. They told of the causes of this, what the latest 
generations of Engiishmen had done for atonement, what 
was still to be done. They appealed not to prejudice or to 
vested interest, but to all that was wisest and most generous 
in their time. They asked what they believed was right be- 
cause it was just, and also because it was prudent and best 


I 


They said that Home Rule for Ireland was withstood by 
the Tories, who had always opposed liberal, constructive 
measures in England, and that their support of Ulster was 
largely political opposition to the Liberal party, done for 
their own selfish ends. As for the Lords, a long list might 
be made of reforms both from Britain and Ireland which 
they had mutilated or rejected; though in the end they had 
seldom succeeded in doing more than delaying what was 
afterwards passed despite them. Now they were merely 
continuing their selfish and stupid policy always held about 
legislation for Ireland. But Home Rule ought to be sup 
ported by British democracy and British liberal thought, 
for the Irish Nationalist movement was essentially demo 
cratic; the aristocracy had no part in it. The Irish had 
been pioneers in democratic representation, in payment 
of parliamentary representatives, in land reform, and in 
the housing of working classes. English workingmen and 
social reformers owed much to Ireland and to her mem- 
bers in the Commons. 

Much had been done to improve the condition of the Irish 
people and to give them better government, but their gov 
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ernment was not yet suited to the needs of a free people, 
since it was not administered by Cabinet officials responsible 
to a legislature chosen by the people. The Government 
really consisted of an executive without a legislative; and 
the executive was a head servant, the Lord Lieutenant, 
whose master, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, was usually 
abroad. The position of the Lord Lieutenant was one of 
pomp and little power; the Chief Secretary possessed the 
actual authority, but he spent nine months a year at West- 
minster, and was responsible to the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, which represented Ireland only in small 
degree. The armed force of the island was under him, and 
behind him was the military and naval power of Great 
Britain. He appointed the judges and the officers of the 
police, and thus controlled those who saw to the enforcement 
of law. The colleagues of the Chief Secretary, dependent 
upon the majority in the House of Commons, made laws 
for Ireland, land acts, tariff acts, franchise or redistribu- 
tion acts, which might be directly in contravention of the 
wishes of the Irish. However well administered this gov- 
ernment might be, it was not government by the people. “I 
quickly realized,” said a former Under-Secretary, a Conser- 
vative, “that the gulf which yawned between the people and 
the Government could only be bridged by associating the 
people with the government of their own affairs.” 

But as a matter of fact the system was deficient, irritat- 
ing, cumbersome, and expensive. It was characterized by 
overlapping, extravagance, waste, and discrimination against 
the majority of the Irish people in the matter of govern- 
mental appointments. In 1912 it was said that the cost of 
administration in England and Wales was 18s. 8d. for every 
person, while in Ireland it was £2 4s. To a House of Com- 
mons containing 670 members Ireland sent 103, Frequently 
measures affecting only the island and supported by a large 
majority of its people never passed into law because opposed 
by English, Scottish, and Welsh members, while these same 
members were able to force upon Ireland measures repug- 
nant to the people, which their own representatives were 
powerless to prevent. It was frequently difficult to attend 
to matters non-controversial in character and important 
locally, but otherwise unimportant, because Westminster 
had failed to provide for such a thing; and when supple- 
mentary legislation was sought it was usually difficult to 
obtain and exceedingly expensive. A bill for the amalga- 
mation of three Irish railways was before Parliament for 
three sessions, it is said, and cost nearly £100,000; but 
this could have been disposed of at Dublin in a tenth of 
the time for a twentieth of the cost. 

Home Rule would remedy all this by giving to Irishmen 
the self-government which their circumstances required. 
With their own Parliament a multitude of things neglected 
now and long neglected would receive adequate attention. 
A home rule legislature would have time for what the Im- 
perial Parliament could not—such matters as education, 
housing. poor-law administration, surface drainage, trade 
and transit, railways, canals, and harbors. And an Irish 
Parliament would reflect the ideas and the wishes of the 
Irish people, it would have proper knowledge of problems 
affecting them, and sufficient leisure for their consideration. 
Money raised by taxation would be spent by elected repre- 
sentatives. Under Home Rule, also, Irish government would 
be carried on as in England through departments grouped 
in a Cabinet answerable to the majority of the voters. For 
the first time in more than a hundred years Ireland would 


— 


have a government satisfactory to the mass of her people 
and capable of giving them prosperity and chance to develop. 

Nor would Home Rule be expensive. “How much would it 
cost the British workman?” was often asked, and the answer 
was: “Something between a farthing a month and a far- 
thing a year.” For three years £500,000 was to be contrib- 
uted, after which the sum would gradually be diminished; 
but it should be remembered on the one hand that during 
the nineteenth century the Imperial Exchequer had received 
from Ireland £300,000,000 in taxes which was not spent in 
the island, and also that because of the maintenance of Irish 
police and excessive administrative expense Britain was now 
having to give each year ever-increasing amounts of money 
to Dublin. With Home Rule greater frugality would be pos- 
sible and might be expected, the deficit might diminish and 
disappear, and only thus would Ireland be able to contribute 
to the cost of Imperial administration. 


II 


It was frequently and passionately urged that Home Rule 
would entail danger to Great Britain and the Empire; but 
what could the danger be? Not separation, as was often 
said, for the vast majority of Irishmen had no desire what- 
ever for absolute independence. Those who believed the 
contrary heeded too much the sayings of embittered emi- 
grants in America or the heated outbursts of a few in Ire- 
land; but they were not many, and time and self-govern- 
ment would change their sentiments. Unionists often cited 
the declaration of the Irish Boy Scouts: their words were 
disquieting, but what were the facts of the matter? They 
numbered less than two hundred, were merely children, and 
had been organized by a handful of insignificant political 
extremists. Were the feelings of the Irish people always 
to be judged by the hasty or wrathful words of a few— 
what would not Englishmen have said in the midst of such 
grievances ?—and never by the calmer sayings of responsible 
leaders? Ireland had no desire for separation from the 
Empire. She was too small to stand alone, and she knew it. 
Her economic prosperity was altogether dependent upon con- 
tinued intimate business relations with the British Isles. 
England was the only market in the world for Irish goods. 
Generally six-sevenths of Ireland’s trade and practically 
all of her business was with Great Britain. In 1910 her 
direct trade with foreign nations was slightly more than 
£1,500,000; the total value of goods exported nearly £66,- 
000,000. Moreover, the Old-Age Pension act had bound 
Ireland to England by a financial tie which few would ever 
wish to break. But Irishmen did not want separation. 
Over and over again Mr. Redmond had said that it was 
impossible. “We deny that we are separatists and we say 
we are willing to accept a subordinate Parliament 
created by statute of this Imperial Legislature as a final 
settlement of Ireland’s claims.” 

If, improbable though it was, desire for separation did 
exist, the proposed Home Rule legislation provided ample 
security. In general matters the Government at London 
retained its power unimpaired. 

Notwithstanding the Establishment of the Irish Parliament 
or anything contained in this Act, the supreme power and au- 
thority of the Parliament of the United Kingdom shall remain 
unaffected and undiminished over all persons, matters, and 
things within his Majesty’s dominions. 

Thus ran the Home Rule bill of 1912. The Imperial Par- 
liament was still to make all laws relating to the crown, 
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the succession, regency, foreign affairs, treaties, war and 
peace, the navy, the army, or any armed force, an act of 
the Irish Parliament contrary to such statute being void. 
And because the Parliament at Westminster and not the 
future body at Dublin was to be supreme here, Ireland was 
to continue with representation in the Imperial body, though 
reduced from 103 to 42. 

It was often said that Irishmen were disloyal and not to 
be trusted, but some well informed thought otherwise. “We 
accept this bill in absolute good faith as a settlement of the 
interminable quarrel between the two countries,” said Mr. 
Redmond in 1912. It was true that some Irishmen were 
disloyal, that some of them rejoiced in British disasters, as 
when the exploits of the Boers were announced; but what 
of the heroism which Queen Victoria gratefully acknowl- 
edged, which had been shown long ago at Fuentes d’Onoro, 
afterwards many a time in India, and even in the Trans- 
vaal? “Don’t forget how many of us Irish soldiers died in 
South Africa for the Empire,” were the words of a splen- 
did cartoon in colors, answering one of the Opposition. 

Certain ones affirmed that most of the Irish did not want 
Home Rule; but of the 101 constituencies in which members 
were elected by popular franchise, 80 had invariably sent 
Home Rule members to Parliament, while Unionists had 
been regularly returned from only 10. Ever since 1885, it 
was said, when a widely extended electorate was established 
in Ireland, four-fifths of the representation had been pledged 
to Home Rule, and in few constituencies had there been 
wavering with respect to this since then. “Does Ireland 
want Home Rule?” was the title of a colored poster cir- 
culated in 1913: a map showing that all of Connaught and 
all of Munster returned members pledged to Home Rule, 
that in Leinster only those for the University of Dublin 
were opposed to it, and that for Ulster Unionist members 
sat for only about half of the province. To the House 
of Commons Ireland sent but 18 Unionist members. 

It was frequently said that the Irish people were inca- 
pable of governing themselves well, and under Home Rule 
would fall into the hands of unscrupulous political leaders 
who would use them for their own purpose, that minorities 
would be oppressed, and that the state of the people gen- 
erally would be worse than before. But Ireland’s last op- 
portunity to rule herself partly through her own represen- 
tatives was when Grattan’s Parliament sat in the period 
from 1782 to 1800, and several historians have borne wit- 
ness to the prosperity and progress of the country then. 
And for recent times there was excellent illustration. In 
1885 Lord Salisbury had declared that local government 
by the Irish would be even more dangerous than Home 
Rule; yet he himself was at the head of a Ministry which 
passed the Irish County Councils act in 1898. By common 
consent local government in Ireland since that time had 
been administered well. There was no reason for thinking 
that Irishmen were politically deficient or perverse. That 
was a political cry which had been used to defeat the Home 
Rule bills of Gladstone. 


Ill 


Two particularly grave hazards were persistently alleged: 
religious persecution and the possible oppression of minor- 
ities, especially Ulster. Home Rule means Rome Rule, was 
the cry, but what ground was there for saying this? The 
statute proposed dealt with the matter specifically: 


In the exercise of their power to make laws under this act, 





the Irish Parliament shall not make a law so as either directly 
or indirectly to establish or endow any religi or prohibit the 
free exercise thereof, or give a preference, privilege, or advan 
tage, or impose any disability or disadvantage, on account of 
religious belief or religious or ecclesiastical status, or make 
any religious belief or religious ceremony a condition of the 


validity of any marriage. 


Religious intolerance on the part of an Irish government 


was impossible; it would never have power to set up a state 
religion or deal unjustly with the adherents of other faiths; 
and a decree like Ne Temere, so much talked about, was 


only a church regulation, and had no force whatever 
far as the law of the land was concerned. 


Some who favored Home Rule believed that for 
priests and Catholic majorities would be oppressive, though 
doubtless in the end matters would right themselves; | 
others thought it far from certain that Irish Cathol 
would oppress Protestants if they could. A long tin 


fore John Wesley had noted the kindliness of pri d 
peasants. The historian Lecky had said: 


Among the Catholics, at any rate, religiou lera has 
never been a prevailing vice; and those who ha tudis 
closely the history and character of the Irish people can hardly 


fail to be struck with the deep respect for si: re] 
every form, which they have commonly evinced 


Now in these latter days eminent Protestants declared that 
they had ever been treated fairly by their Catholic neigh 
bors, and had no fear of a government which they would ec 

trol. It was pointed out that Catholic Irishmen had fol 
lowed Protestant leaders, and often elected them to serve 
on local governing bodies. If there was intolerance and 
discrimination, it was on the part of Protestants; wherever 
they were in minority they got more than their share of 
public appointments; but wherever Unionists were more 
numerous they used their power as far as possible to 
exclude Roman Catholics from either influence or preter 
ment. In some Catholic districts governing bodies em- 
ployed almost as many Protestants as members of their 
own church; but in Belfast the corporation paid less than 
a fiftieth of its amount of salaries to Catholics, and no 


Romanist had ever been allowed to be Lord Mayor there 
“Religious intolerance is unknown in Ireland outside the 
Tory corner of Ulster,” said a leaflet of the Home Rule 
Council. And a writer asked whether in view of facts 


known to be true Catholics could not be trusted to deal with 
their Protestant fellow-countrymen generously and fairly 
Wherever self-government existed, the power of priest- 
hood was always checked by public opinion. This was so 
in France, in Austria, in Italy, and in Belgium; and also 
to some extent in Portugal and in Spain. In Bavaria, in 
Baden, and in Alsace-Lorraine Catholics were in majority, 
but they did not persecute. “Religious persecution cannot 
thrive where there is a free Parliament,” said a leaflet 
Nor under Home Rule would politics be controlled by 
priests in the interests of the church, or direction come 
from Rome. The Pope had seldom interfered in Irish poli- 
tics except at the request of England, and Catholics had 
not always been obedient to his behest in matters political. 
About the time of Catholic Emancipation Cardinal Gon- 
salvi’s acceptance for Rome of the English Government’s 
scheme for appointment of Irish bishops was defeated by 
the Catholic laity headed by Daniel O’Connell: “I would as 
soon receive my politics from Constantinople as from 
Rome,” he said; and in 1883 subscriptions for the testi- 
monial to Parnell were collected in defiance of a papal re- 
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script, at the same time that Irish Nationalists denounced 
unwarrantable interference with their political rights. “Our 
religion is independent of England,” said a certain one after- 
wards, “and our politics are independent of Rome.” 

There was the problem of the people of Ulster; but their 
fears were groundless, and resulted from their bigoted ideas 
inherited from olden times. The Home Rule bill provided 
safety for the religion of minorities, and likewise, it was 
said, provided for the taxation of all parts of Ireland alike, 
though the economic objections raised in Belfast do not 
seem to have been adequately answered. The fears of UI- 
ster were declared to be without foundation, but was it 
right in any event that the island should be swayed by a 
minority, and not have Home Rule because half the popu- 
lation of one of the provinces opposed it? In Ulster al- 
most half the people were Catholics, and some of the Prot- 
estants favored Home Rule, while of Ulster’s representa- 
tives in the House of Commons nearly as many supported 
the measure as desired continuation of the Union. It was 
the character of the opponents that stood in the way. Syd- 
ney Brooks wrote: 

Their political creed is really a political cult, a compound of 
fears, instincts, hatreds, and suspicions in which facts are 
metamorphosed out of all semblance to reality. Discussing 
Irish questions with them was, I found, much like attempting 
to argue the race problem with a Southern planter of the old 
school. And the very qualities of earnestness, virility, con- 
servatism, and obstinate fidelity to the few leaders who win 
their reluctant trust, that have made them so formidable, have 
made them also the dupes of their prejudices. : 

Ulster Unionists insisted on the total or partial exclusion 
of the province from the operation of Home Rule. Nation- 
alists refused this; but it should be noted that Mr. Red- 
mond with much nobility declared that he did not wish 
self-government to come as a bitter defeat for an intelli- 
gent and honest section of his countrymen, that he would 
go any length to remove their suspicions, and furnish any 
safeguards for their religion: “I want to influence their 
intelligence, I want to dissipate their suspicions, I want to 
soften their hearts.” 

lV 

There were advantages which would accrue to Great 
Britain aside from satisfying Ireland, some of them much 
to be desired. If Imperial policy and important matters 
were to have the consideration in Parliament which they 
should have, matters of local concern must be settled else- 
“Ilome Rule the Secret of Empire,” was the title 
of a leaflet; and in truth, wider influence and greater 
strength would result. The British organization was not a 
collection of dependencies nder the domination of a central 
power, but largely a great sisterhood of free states banded 
together for mutual protection and defence. The glory of 
its citizens was that they alone had succeeded in reconciling 
colonial empire with liberty. Twenty-eight governments 
had home rule parliaments, including the Channel Islands 
and the Isle of Man, and wherever the device had been tried 
it had proved an unqualified success. “We gave Home Rule 
to the Boers: why not give Home Rule in purely Irish 
affairs to Irishmen?” If attempt were made to govern 
any race of white men against their wishes, they would be 
disloyal; but freedom created allegiance. In the case of 


where. 


Ireland, the alternative to Home Rule was coercion. Grant- 
ing this, self-government would strengthen the bonds of 
empire. 


The principle was cordially approved by the colo- 


nies. At one of the Imperial Conferences all of the Prime 
Ministers favored it. On five occasions the Canadian Par- 
liament passed resolutions in sympathy with the Irish de- 
mand, and in 1905 the Australian House of Representatives 
sent a petition to that effect to the King. Fulfilment would 
probably conduce to the design of closer Imperial federation. 

But Home Rule for Ireland was also the condition of a 
scheme even grander. There were statesmen who dreamed 
of a future for Anglo-Saxon peoples in which greater se- 
curity and power would come from closer drawing together 
of the inhabitants of all parts of the Empire and the United 
States of America. This must be done gradually. First, 
perhaps, an arbitration treaty, then some sort of an under- 
standing, in the end, possibly, an alliance. But meanwhile 
Irishmen had gone forth to the colonies, to Canada, and 
above all to the United States, carrying unquenchable hatred, 
and resolved that none of these things should come to pass, 
if they could prevent them. In 1910 a writer in the Fort- 
nightly Review declared: 

It is only one acute sign of the fact known to every one who 
makes a candid study of American conditions that there is no 
possibility not only of an alliance but of a close rapprochement, 
or even of a permanent treaty of arbitration between the Brit- 
ish Empire and the American Republic while the Irish question 
remains on its present footing. To place it on a different foot- 
ing has become one of the chief needs of our foreign policy. 


In 1913 Earl Grey, though not in sympathy with the Gov- 
ernment’s Home Rule measure, said, nevertheless, in the 
House of Lords, that in the interests of the Empire he felt 
the imperative necessity of settling the Irish question on 
lines which would satisfy the oversea democracies, both 
in the self-governing colonies and in the United States. 
And Mr. Roosevelt had already said in London that the 
preliminary condition of closer relations was the recon- 
cilement to England of Irish sentiment in America. 
EDWARD RAYMOND TURNER 


Correspondence 
A PROTEST 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Although my subscription to the Nation does not 
expire for several weeks, I am so indignant at the narrow- 
minded letter of Preserved Smith in the issue of March 1 
that I send you my check at once for the coming year. 

KENNETH MCKENZIE 

Urbana, Ill., March 3 


GERMANY’S SUBMARINE MEASURES AND THE 
BRITISH BLOCKADE 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sm: There are two statements in Professor Preserved 
Smith’s letter published in your issue of March 1 which 
seem to me to be so unfounded in fact that I venture to 
offer a few observations on them. He says: “Germany is 
hard pressed and suffering herself, and there is very little 
difference in her blockade of England and England’s block- 
ade of her.” Professor Smith evidently assumes that the 
German submarine measure against England is a blockade. 
But the fact is, if we judge it by the tests heretofore uni- 
versally applied by the authorities on international law and 
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in the light of modern usage, it does not possess a single 
characteristic of a blockade. What Germany has done is 
simply to declare by proclamation a vast area of the open 
seas, aggregating more than a million square miles, to be 
a “war zone” and to announce that neutral vessels enter- 
ing the forbidden area shall be destroyed without warning, 
whether they are bound for the ports of the enemy or for 
neutral ports, and whether they are laden with contraband 
or with innocent cargoes. Very recently, indeed, several 
Dutch ships have been sunk while proceeding in ballast to 
their own country. Where is the analogy between such a 
measure and a blockade? During the past week more than 
two thousand vessels entered and cleared from British 
ports; if, therefore, the German measure were intended to 
be a blockade it is illegal, because of its obvious ineffective- 
ness. Moreover, it is a well-settled rule of international 
law as well as of practice to warn vessels which are sus- 
pected of intending to run a blockade, or which are found 
approaching the blockading line in ignorance, and never 
before have belligerents presumed to destroy such vessels 
with or without warning. The German measure cannot, 
therefore, by any possible construction be placed in the 
category of blockades. 

So far as I am aware not a single life has been destroyed 
in connection with the enforcement of the British blockade 
measures, nor a single neutral vessel sunk. On the con- 
trary, German submarines have sunk more than three hun- 
dred neutral vessels, and as for the destruction of innocent 
lives, we can only regret that the hundreds of unoffending 
men, women, and children who have gone to their deaths 
at the hands of German submarine commanders cannot 
speak from the depths of the seas which they were inno- 
cently navigating and for the freedom of which Germans 
now hypocritically pretend to be fighting. 

Again Professor Smith says, “Drowning a few thousand 
non-combatants is no more inhumane than trying to starve 
a hundred million non-combatants.” This is probably the 
thousandth time that German apologists have asserted that 
the British blockade is unlawful because it seeks to inter- 
cept Germany’s over-sea supply of foodstuffs. Was ever the 
right of a belligerent to cut off his enemy’s food supply by 
siege or blockade denied by any publicist or statesman be- 
fore the contention was put forward by the Germans in the 
present war? Let their own statesmen and their own prac- 
tice answer the question. When Strassburg was besieged 
by the Germans in 1870, and the French military Governor 
appealed to the German commander to allow milk to be 
brought in for the benefit of starving babies, the latter 
replied in substance on September 22: “You can have milk 
for your babies when you surrender.” Five days later the 
city surrendered. As is well known, Bazaine, Metz, and 
Paris were starved into submission. Bismarck (“The Man 
and the Statesman,” Vol. II, p. 125) defended the starvation 
of Paris as a more humane act than bombardment, yet 
starvation by siege differs in no essential particular from 
starvation by blockade. Nevertheless, Bethmann-Hollweg 
in his speech of April, 1916, denounced the British blockade 
as “contrary to international law because its purpose is to 
starve us out and to extend the war to the entire German 
nation, to our women, and to our children.” 

In reply to a memorial from a number of Hamburg mer- 
chants against the French attempt to declare rice absolute 
contraband in 1885, Prince Bismarck stated that it belonged 
to the belligerent Powers to say what they intended to 





treat as contraband, and that “the measure in question has 
for its object the shortening of the war by increasing the 
difficulties of the enemy, and is a justifiable step in war if 
impartially enforced against all neutral ships.” Chancelio: 
von Caprivi in 1892 reaffirmed the legitimacy of starvation 
as a measure “absolutely without barbarity.” 

If only blockades which permit foodstuffs to go to the 
enemy were legally permissible, blockade as a belligerent 
measure would obviously be of little or no value to a bel 
ligerent. As is well known, the effect if not the purpose o! 
the blockade of the Southern Confederacy (1861-1865) wa 
to starve the civil as well as the military population int 
submission. Not only was the food supply cut off, bu 
even materials for the manufacture of red-cross supplies 
as well as drugs and medicines of every kind. It is not 
known whether the shutting out of food actually resulted 
in the starvation of any woman or child, but it is undeni 
able that it caused widespread suffering and misery, and 
it has been stated on good authority that the lack of medi 
cines, and especially of quinine and calomel, was probably 
responsible for many deaths. Whatever may be the facts 
as to this, it does not appear that the contention was ever 
put forward in the South that the blockade was contrary 
to international law. It was heroically submitted to as 
legitimate belligerent measure, and no acts of reprisal were 
resorted to against the enemy for adopting and vigorously 
enforcing a policy which the Germans during the present 
war have denounced as both inhumane and illegal. There 
was, to be sure, some sentiment among statesmen and text 
writers against the right of commercial blockade long before 
the outbreak of the present war, but no international action 
was ever taken towards abolishing it. On the contrary, 
commercial blockade was recognized as a lawful belligerent 
right, and its exercise regulated by the Declaration of Lon- 
don, which the German Imperial Government proposed to 
put into effect without modification at the outbreak ef the 
war and against the disregard of which by Great Britain 
and France the Germans have never ceased to protest. Does 
Professor Smith or any German apologist suppose for a 
moment that, had the German navy at the outset succeeded 
in driving the British fleet from the seas and isolating the 
British Isles, the Imperial Government would have allowed 
a stream of food supplies to pour into England for the sup 
port of the civil population? To ask such a question is to 
answer it. 

German treatment of women and children and o 
combatants generally during the war 1870-71 and during 
the present war is evidence enough that they have no such 
feelings of tenderness and consideration for the civil popu 
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lation of their enemies. Lord Robert Cecil, replying in the 
House of Commons on March 19, 1916, to the German 
charge of inhumanity against the British Government for 
cutting off the overseas milk supply for the babies of Ger 
many, stated that within the occupied districts of France 
when the Germans arrived there were half a million cattle; 


“hardly one is now left,” said Lord Robert, “and to-day 
Mr. Hoover’s commission is sending into that district three 
million tins of condensed milk, monthly, to keep alive the 
thousands of French babies whose source of supply has 
been taken from them by the Germans, and without which 
they would be dying of starvation to-day.” “Belgium,” he 
added, “had one million five hundred thousand cattle; we 
know that practically half of these have gone to Germany.” 
Finally, there is no evidence that the British blockade 
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has ever resulted in the starvation of a single German lic interests and ever-youthful spirit that in his last years 


woman or baby. On the contrary, throughout the years 
1915-1916 hardly a week passed in which currency was not 
given to an official or semi-official statement from Berlin 
that the British blockade was a failure; that Germany had 
an abundance of food and other supplies, and that she could 
not be starved into submission. The Imperial Chancellor 
himself more than once issued statements of this kind. 

It is hard to understand how an unbiassed mind can fail 
to see the difference between what Professor Smith errone- 
ously characterizes as the German “blockade” of England 
and the British blockade of Germany. The methods of 
procedure in the two cases are in fact as different as the 
act of a madman who runs amuck, threatening to destroy 
indiscriminately the guilty and the innocent alike, and the 
act of a man who, although his conduct may not be entirely 
free from reproach, nevertheless directs his attack against 
only and, even then, gives him warning and 
an opportunity to escape. The identification of two such 
obviously different measures is another example of the 
strange logic by which the distinction between merchant 
vessels and warships has been explained away, by which 
the distinction between combatants and non-combatants has 
been reduced to a fiction, by which Belgium was converted 
into a belligerent by the delivery of the German ultimatum 
of August 2 and thereby deprived of the protection of 
the Hague Convention, by which treaties and international 
conventions whose validity had never before been question- 
ed were argued out of existence, and by which other equally 
wondrous miracles have been wrought by Teutonic logicians. 

JAMES W. GARNER 


his enemy 


Urbana, Ill., March 5 


JOHN E. RUSSELL 


TO THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Prof. John E. Russell, of Williams, whose death 
occurred on February 25, was one of those teachers of 
philosophy whose efforts are concentrated not upon writing, 
but upon the work of the classroom and of the campus. 
The personal influence which he brought to bear upon twen- 
ty-eight successive classes at the college of his choice was 
unusual, and he was probably more beloved by undergradu- 
ates and alumni than any other member of the Williams 
faculty since the days of Mark Hopkins. Before accept- 
ing a professorship at Williams he was for some years 
instructor in Biblical theology in the Yale Divinity School; 
and, more recently, he has also been a temporary member 
of the philosophical faculties of Harvard and Chicago Uni- 
versities. His published writings include an edition of 
Locke’s Essay which has had wide use, an Elementary 
Logic, and a “First Book in Philosophy.” His mind was 
essentially critical rather than constructive, and was seen 
at its best in various brief articles in the technical jour- 
nals, to which he was a frequent contributor. Notable 
among other articles was a series of brilliant attacks upon 
Pragmatism, particularly his controversies (in the Journal 
of Philosophy) with Professor James and with Dr. Schiller. 

In spite of his later partial conversion to Pragmatism, 
he must ever be ranked as one of its most subtle and danger- 
ous critics, and it was largely due to the embarrassing 
questions which he raised that Pragmatism, in its original 
extreme form, came to a sudden halt in its career of con- 
It was characteristic of Professor Russell’s catho- 


quest. 


his thoughts turned from the problems of epistemology to 
centre chiefly in the more human fields of social psychology 


and social ethics. oc x Fe 
Willliamstown, Mass., March 1 


BOOKS 
Grant’s Chief of Staff 


The Life of John A. Rawlins. By James Harrison Wilson, 
Major-General U. S. A. New York: The Neale Publish- 


ing Co. 


N July 17, 1869, General John A. Rawlins, who had been 

Grant’s Chief of Staff during the Civil War, and was 
then holding the office of Secretary of War and dying of 
tuberculosis, ordered General James Harrison Wilson to 
Washington, and asked him to become his literary executor. 
On September 6 of the same year Rawlins died. The work 
which General Wilson promised to undertake is completed 
after forty-seven years by the publication of his “Life of 
John A. Rawlins.” 

There are obvious reasons why so frank a contribution 
to American history could not well have appeared until 
many years had elapsed after the close of the war. There 
is something of pathos in Rawlins’s deathbed belief that 
later generations would hold his memory in esteem as 
one who had served his country in an important station. 
He could not have imagined that in the confusion of thought 
which has come about more honor would be paid to the 
men who fought to destroy the Union than to those who 
fought to preserve it. He could not have foreseen that in 
later times Americans would teach that it does not matter 
on which side men then took their stand. Nevertheless, it 
does matter where they stood, and this biography of an 
earnest, capable, and patriotic American may help to show 
to Americans of the future which way manhood, duty, and 
love of country should lead. 

Long closely associated with both men at Vicksburg and 
in Virginia, intimate with, and trusted by both, General 
Wilson had every opportunity to know what Rawlins was 
to Grant. Under the name of Grant he says a dual char- 
acter made up of Grant and Rawlins has passed into his- 
tory. It was Rawlins who wrote Grant’s military reports. 
It was Rawlins who threw the deciding weight of his in- 
fluence in favor of Wilson’s suggestion to run the boats 
past the guns of Vicksburg and move the Union troops to 
a point below the city. It was Rawlins who broke up the 
demijohns about Grant’s headquarters, got rid of the roys- 
terers on Grant’s staff, exacted pledges from Grant not 
to drink during the war, enlisted Wilson’s help to keep temp- 
tation away from the army commander, and administered 
direct and stern rebukes on those occasions when Grant 
fell. It was Rawlins who was the final adviser in all the 
great emergencies of Grant’s military life, and General 
Wilson thinks, not without good reason, that Grant’s Presi- 
dency would have been more successful if Rawlins had not 
died within a few months after it began. It is creditable 
to Grant that he appreciated thoroughly the services, per- 
sonal and official, of this stern moralist who would not 
have his wife visit him because he thought women should 
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not come to camp, who would not go to the theatre at Nor- 
folk with Grant because the troops had no such pleasure 
and he thought that what the troops were deprived of high 
officers should do without. This modern Roundhead was 
born in 1831 in the northwestern corner of Illinois of 
Scotch and Irish stock. His grandfather was a Virginian, 
his mother a Kentucky woman. Rawlins’s first wife died 
of tuberculosis in 1861. He developed acute symptoms of it 
in 1863, in which year he married a second time, and the 
second wife died of the same disease a few years after the 
death of her husband. The year, 1864, given on page 201 
as the date of the second marriage is clearly an oversight. 

In youth Rawlins had been a charcoal burner. He saved 
his earnings, attended for a few terms a local academy, 
and then studied law. He became a forceful debater and 
public speaker, and it was one of his speeches that rekin- 
died the military spirit and patriotism of Grant, then a 
clerk in a Galena leather store. The next day Grant drilled 
a company, and four days later went to Springfield, where 
he found service in the Adjutant-General’s office. In Au- 
gust, 1861, Grant offered Rawlins the position of aide-de- 
camp. in 1863, after the Vicksburg campaign, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier-general, and became Grant’s 
Chief of Staff, a position which he held until the close of 
the war. It appears extraordinary to-day that a man who, 
previous to 1861, had no military training whatever should 
have held the difficult and responsible position of Chief of 
Staff of an army commander. With some expert leading, 
both the Northern and Southern armies were composed 
of volunteers. They learned the art of war by practice. 
They developed many new ideas in warfare, and it is to be 
remembered that volunteers like Forrest and Gordon in the 
South and Logan, Terry, and Hartranft in the North be- 
came skilful generals. 

General Wilson, the last survivor of army commanders 
of the Civil War, dwells upon the fact that General Grant, 
after he came to Virginia, had no properly organized or 
competent staff. Neither, he says, had Lee. Rawlins’s mili- 
tary influence with Grant waned in Virginia. Comstock, an 
engineer officer, is held responsible for Grant’s inconclusive 
head-on attacks. General Wilson does not say so, but the 
real staff work in Virginia in 1864 was done by Humphreys 
and other capable staff officers of Meade. General Wilson 
says that Rawlins wrote Grant’s complete reports, and did 
it with such care that their accuracy has never been ques- 
tioned. Now Grant’s report of July 22, 1865, after the 
war was over, says that his instructions for the Army of 
the Potomac were all through Meade and were general in 
their nature, leaving the details and execution to him—a 
policy which would account for the waning of Rawlins’s 
military influence and the absence of a competent staff for 
Grant. Where the staff work was being done is shown by 
Meade’s message to Grant of April 17, 1864, saying that 
1,000,000 rations would be assembled at Fortress Monroe 
by April 30, with forage and other supplies, that 100 rounds 
of artillery ammunition per gun and 100 rounds of small 
arms ammunition per man, and siege trains with tools for a 
siege of Richmond would be in readiness, and medical stores 
for 12,000 wounded would be provided on the Pamunkey 
or the James River, and that for immediate movement 
across the Rapidan there were provided 150 rounds of small 
arms ammunition per man, 16 days’ marching rations on the 
hoof, 6 days’ rations on the person, 10 days’ allowance of 
grain for the animals, and hospital supplies for the sick. 

















































The reserve trains consisted of 4,000 wagons, and in their 
movement into the enemy's country they had to be covered 
by the army. Meade and Humphreys knew well enough that 
they could march the troops and the fighting trains across 


the Wilderness and into the clear country before coming 
battle. But they had to protect the reserve wagons and 


the artillery reserve. General Wilsor t Ww 
ness of corps commanders was the cau f the battl 
coming on in the Wilderness. The infantry corps command 
ers at the time were Hancock, Warren, and Sedgwick. Han 


cock had to be called back, Warren was well ahead, and all 
three had to cover the trains. General Wilson applies 
Grant’s figure of a “balky team” to the corps of the Ar 
of the Potomac, but Grant’s application of it was to tl 
previous movements of entire armies, East and West, each 
engaging in operations without much regard to what t} 
others were doing. 

The present European war, of course, makes muc 
American war management archaic, but the reflectior 
chiefly upon the methods of a democracy, the form of gov- 
ernment, as developed in the United States, the least fitted 
to prosecute war successfully. There were skilful American 
generals on both sides in the Civil War, but they were } 
pered in many ways by the voters at home and the vote: 
representatives at Washington. McClellan had a clear pe 


ception of the need of preparation, and he saw more c] 


than any of the Northern generals the uses of artillery, n 
developed so that everybody can see them. When G1 

gan his Virginia campaign some 12,000 artillerym« 

the defences of Washington were sent to the A) : 
Potomac and armed as infant: Grant’s 1 hod 
general were American method He w not, savs WV 

an organizer or a tactician. Fortunate in being opposed 
the West by Confederate commanders with lar Amy 
ican methods, he came Ea 1 1864 to 

organization already prepared for him. Before 18t 
had broken it up, but fortunately for the Union by t! 


time there was little fighting power left in the Souther 


Confederacy. 


D. H. Lawrence 


The Prussian Officer and Other St By D. H. Law 
rence. New York: B. W. Huebsch 

Twilight in Italy. The Sa: 

[* one of Henry James’s last critical utteran 


(as he would have called it) on “The New Nove 
rated Mr. D. H. Lawrence, with Mr. Gilbert Cann 
Compton Mackenzie, and Mr. Hugh Walp 
the leading practitioner f the “new novel” in I 
These men all represented, he said, a « 
against the sentimentalism, the “dodgin 


teenth-century novel. They inclined to confound thi 

mantic with the sentimental, and, follov footst 

of their elders, Messrs. W nd Bennett, | df 

relying upon “the tide of the copiou a condition of th 

thorough.” “So,” says Mr. James, “the possibility of |} 

ging the shore of the real : t had not, ; ng , bee 
a 


hugged, and of pushing inland, as far as a keel mig! 

wherever the least opening seemed to smile, dawned upon 
few votaries and gathered further 
The thing was to avoid sham, to escape from the conver 


tions and fatuities of a sentimental usage—and t 
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& sincere usage. Now it is clear enough that this impulse 
came, not primarily from or even through Messrs. Wells 
and Bennett, but rather from those Continental sources to 
which Mr. Bennett has so frankly referred himself. And 
often the flavor of the work that resulted was too plainly 
exotic: we were asked to accept a Londoner with a cockney 
accent and a Franco-Russian soul, a type of Oxford man 
who wept and raved and roved among the women like a hero 
from somewhere across the Channel, a type of English girl 
who writhed and yearned and sparkled and obliged in the 
best Continental manner. Realism, my masters! The quaint 
thing about this “new” novel in England of the past decade 
is that it represents the pursuit of a “realism” which dur- 
ing that very period the French novel (and less markedly 
the Russian) was pretty generally discarding. Whether for 
romance or for the novel of ideas, France had pretty well 
shaken off the bonds of naturalism some years before the 
outbreak of the great war. 

Mr. D. H. Lawrence is a signal instance of the English 
writer of foreign breeding. The point is not that he fails 
to talk like John Bull, but that he talks like an expatriate. 
His matter is not more indigenous than his manner: he is 
an esthetic philosopher-at-large of realistic habit, a pocket 
Dostoievsky plus a pocket D’Annunzio. The prevailing idea 
in the two books before us is that of the profound isolation 
of the human soul. Their melancholy rests upon the author’s 
conviction that the flesh is a barrier not only between the 
soul and its individual freedom to develop, but between 
every soul and every other. Again and again we see the 
essential man groping helplessly and hopelessly to find an 
outlet for pure communion through passion, through friend- 
ship, through domestic love. Hence the tragic note in the 
tale of the Prussian officer and his orderly: they are vic- 
tims of a force greater than themselves, which urges them 
to conflict upon the fatal barrier, and slays them there. The 
wife in “Odour of Chrysanthemums” looks upon the body 
of her dead mate and is moved chiefly by the sense of his 
remoteness, which death merely reveals: “Life, with its 
smoky burning gone from him, had left him apart and ut- 
terly alien to her. In her womb was ice of fear, because 
of this separate stranger with whom she had been living 
as one flesh. Was this what it all meant?—utter, intact 
separateness, obscured by heat of living?” And sc it is in 
all the other stories here collected; the raw and desperate 
loneliness of the soul struggling towards death as an end 
of the coil, if not a solution. A style adorns our wretched- 
ness, there is much polished naturalistic detail, in the Latin 
manner: “He noticed the fine, fair down on her cheek and 
her upper lip, and her soft, white neck, like the throat of a 
nettle flower, and her forearms, bright as newly blanched 
kernels.” 

“Twilight in Italy” conveys, in the same half-mystical 
half-naturalistic manner, an impression of ante-bellum 
Italy. Melancholy has accompanied the observer on his 
journey, and is by no means dissipated by what that journey 
brings him. He discovers that the Italian people, instead 
of “Children of the Sun,” are “Children of the Shadow.” 
They hide in dark houses, in dark crooked streets, “their 


souls are dark and nocturnal.” Or if they go into the sun, 
it is to a baleful end! “This is the soul of the Italian since 
the Renaissance. In the sunshine he basks asleep, gather- 
ing up a vintage into his veins which in the nignt-time he 
will distil into ecstatic sensual delight, the intense, white- 
cold ecstasy of darkness and moonlight, the raucous, cat- 
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like, destructive enjoyment, the senses conscious and crying 
out in their enjoyment, which has consumed the southern 
nation, perhaps all the Latin races, since the Renaissance.” 
In like manner he finds Italy as a nation reduced to spiritual 
twilight, following after strange gods. Every cheerful sight 
has its dismal implications. A busy, happy scene in a public 
square of Milan catches his eye—alas, “I saw that here 
life was still vivid, here the process of disintegration was 
vigorous and centred in a multiplicity of mechanical activi- 
ties that engage the human mind as well as the body. But 
always there was the same purpose stinking in it all, the 
mechanizing, the perfect mechanizing of human life.” Ants 
on the hill, mites in the cheese! If peaceful Europe bred 
this minor prophet, what, we wonder, has warring Europe 
done to him? 


The Teaching of Government 


The Teaching of Government. By Charles Grove Haines 
and Others. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.10 net. 


EACHERS of government have waited long and pa- 
tiently for this book. Six years ago the American 
Political Science Association appointed a committee “to 
consider the methods of teaching government in American 
schools, colleges, and universities, and to suggest means 
of enlarging and improving such instruction.” Now we 
have the committee’s final report, with a survey of present 
methods and various recommendations for improving them. 
In some respects the book is likely to prove of service, for 

it contains a great deal of data relating to the amount and 
the character of instruction in political science now being 
given by institutions of education throughout the country, 
and it brings together much useful material drawn from the 
reports of other bodies which have been making inquiries 
in the same field. On the other hand, its value is greatly 
impaired by the lack of orderliness in arrangement, by the 
inclusion of much that is of neither present-day interest nor 
usefulness, and by the complacent contempt for accuracy 
in matters of detail which the volume shows all too plainly. 
One need only examine the bibliography (pp. 111-133) to 
be convinced that care in compilation and in proofreading 
was not one of the things upon which Professor Haines 
and his colleagues placed any undue emphasis. Within 
these twenty-odd pages, in fact, one may find excellent ex- 
amples of nearly everything that a good bibliographer ought 
not to do. Names of authors are at times misspelled; their 
initials are in some cases given wrongly or not given at all. 
The date of publication assigned to a volume is indifferently 
the first edition or the latest edition or any edition between. 
Sometimes the place ef publication is indicated, sometimes 
only the name of the publisher, sometimes neither. In a 
half-dozen or more instances no date is given. The num- 
ber of volumes in a work is occasionally mentioned, but 
much more often omitted. Books of undoubted usefulness, 
such as Willoughby’s “Constitutional Law,” Jameson’s “Con- 
stitutional Conventions,” and Fairlie’s “National Adminis- 
tration,” are left out, while a ponderous disquisition upon 
the minutia of a foreign government (Laband’s “Staats- 
recht”), which would be of no conceivable use in a school 
library, is left in. More astonishing still is the attitude of 
the committee as respects the relative merits of the books 
included. In decorating with an asterisk the references 
which are of “special value,” the classics of American gov- 
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ernment, the writings of Story, Tocqueville, and Cooley, are 
obtrusively ignored; even the Federalist does not draw the 
star of honor which the compilers of this report have so 
freely bestowed upon many books of trifling consequence. 

The whole thing is a striking example of an unfortunate 
practice which is becoming all too common among our so- 
termed learned societies. Some member at the annual meet- 
ing makes a suggestion which no one feels called upon to 
oppose; the suggestion is referred to a committee, and the 
committee, particularly if the suggester be its chairman, as 
is usually the case, thinks that it must justify its appoint- 
ment by making an elaborate report. But members of the 
organization will not listen to elaborate reports; they come 
to the annual meeting for things more interesting than a 
recital of statistics, so they simply vote that the committee 
may have “leave to print,” but with the proviso that the 
printing shall be at no cost to the organization nor shall 
the association stand committed to the expressions of opin- 
ion or suggestions contained. That is just what happened 
in the present instance. The result is the publication of a 
volume which implies upon its title-page the sponsorship of 
the American Political Science Association but tucks into 
the last paragraph of its preface an intimation that this 
body assumes no responsibility at all. 

As to the soundness or otherwise of the committee’s sug- 
gestions for the improvement of instruction in American 
government, there is room for legitimate difference of opin- 
ion. But there can be no two opinions on the proposition 
that a body of such standing as the American Political 
Science Association should not lend its imprint to a report 
which puts into twenty-two pages so many bibliographical 
crudities and inaccuracies as this volume has managed to 
do. The data included in the bulky tables (pp. 141-183) and 
in the other portions of the book may be more trustworthy, 
it is true; but in the pages that precede there is quite 
enough slovenliness to make the reader skeptical. 


The Psychology of Religion 


By George Albert Coe. 
$1.50 net. 


The Psychology of Religion. Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press. 


HE psychology of religion is about as old as the twen- 

tieth century, and a dozen or more professional psy- 
chologists have written books, as well as articles, upon it. 
It forms a part of the curriculum of many universities and 
theological seminaries. Yet—if we except Cutten’s “‘popu- 
lar” and unscientific work, “The Psychological Phenomena of 
Christianity,” and Snowden’s recent and equally unscientific 
“Psychology of Religion”—no attempt until now has been 
made by any competent scholar to write an adequate textbook 
on the subject. There was therefore a real need for the sort 
of work which Professor Coe has performed. And perhaps 
no one else could have done it so well. He has been one 
of the most fruitful contributors towards the new science 
ever since its birth, having already written two books and 
a large number of articles on various aspects of the subject, 
and he brings to his task not only extensive learning, but 
a sound judgment and the ability to see the various parts 
of his field in due perspective. Some one has said that the 
writer of a successful textbook must be a little dull, and 
in this respect, too, Professor Coe has shown some ability; 
for he has yielded to none of the temptations of the mere- 
ly interesting, and has deliberately adopted a somewhat 


prosaic style and a purely didactic method. This, of course, 
means a loss to the general reader, though it may be a gain 
to the serious student. 

But, while Professor Coe’s aim is to expound the facts 
and theories of his subject in didactic rather than in con 
troversial fash: he is far from being a mere compiler 
of other men’s resu..s. 
of his own, and in his preface he states what this is in 
unusually explicit fashion, so that the reader may be able 
to discount it in advance if he so desires. Not man 
ers will find much in it to discount. 
nizes fully the right of psychology to investigate all religiou 
phenomena in a purely disinterested, empirical, and undog 
matic fashion; and on the other hand he admits frank! 
that the religious enterprise is to him the most important 


He has decidedly a point of view 
; I 


Professor Coe re 


undertaking in life, and he makes no secret of the fact 
that he is himself a religious man and that he means to 
look at religion from the inside as well as from without 

A really fruitful and trustworthy psychological study of 
religion must, in Professor Coe’s opinion, concern itself 
chiefly with function rather than with structure. And a 
truly functional psychology will find it impossible to deal 
with religion unless it insists upon retaining the category 
of personality. A structural psychology which pays atten 
tion only to mental elements will never find religion at all. 
“The supposed obscurity of the notion of personal selves 
is not native to this concept—the obscurity has been import 
ed into it by attempting to construe the more clear (or 
socially communicable desires and purposes) in terms of 
the less clear (animal life that lacks means of communica 
tion). Human functions are just what they seem to be from 
a fully achieved human point of view. Functional psychol- 
ogy, accordingly, should be, first and foremost, a psychology 
of personal self-realizations. The functional psychology of 
religion must have this above all things else.” 

But “persons” are not pure “substances” of the mediwval 
type; they are inextricably bound up with their fellows. 
The self is a part of society and society a part of the self. 
For Professor Coe, therefore, religion that is not social is 
unthinkable. In fact, religion is just a revaluing of values 
which is inevitably social in its nature. As such it is indis- 
tinguishable from morality if the latter term be taken in its 
broadest meaning. In a sense the whole of Professor Coe’s 
book is an attempt to apply to all recognized religious phe- 
nomena this fundamental conception. “We are discovering 
ourselves through the reintegration of our wants in terms 
of personal-social self-realization. And this is religion.” 
Professor Coe’s attitude thus recalls that of Professor 
Ames, though he never carries it to the extremes of the 
Ames-King School. It is plain that this view of relig 
ion is very fruitful in suggestiveness and insight. It has 
limitations, however—limitations which, quite unguessed by 
Professor Ames, seem at times to arouse an uneasy con- 
science in Professor Coe, in spite of his manful attempts 
to turn his attention elsewhere. For religion, as actually 
found in history and in large numbers of our ce 
raries, has a certain cosmic, rather than social, quality, 


ntem po- 
which, indeed, Professor Coe does not wholly ignore, but 
to which he gives very slight Marcel 
Hébert has pointed out in his carefully written work “Le 
Divin,” to many a deeply religious soul the religious object 
is of an impersonal nature. Especially is this true of the 
leaders of one of the most religious branches of the race, 
namely, the Indian—a fact so patent that Professor Coe 


recognition. As 
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himself is unable entirely to disregard it. Nor can it be 
said that in the scant page which he devotes to the question 
he has succeeded in explaining away this awkward fact. 
His attempt to do so indicates only an inadequate under- 
standing of the true nature of Indian religion; and indeed 
his references to the Indians throughout the book reveal 
but a superficial knowledge of that very significant race. 
Again, from the rather unappreciative chapter on Mysti- 
cism—probably the weakest chapter in the book—the reader 
receives once more the impression that Professor Coe’s 
definition of religion is one-sided, and has left out a certain 
cosmic sense which, in spite of all our theories of the impor- 
tance of the social, has played a very large part in man’s 
religion. 

Sut enough has been said in criticism of this excellent 
and useful book. As a contribution to our knowledge it has 
not, of course, the originality and insight of James’s “Vari- 
eties,”” the massive collection of empirical facts to be found 
in Starbuck’s “Psychology of Religion,” or the elaborate 
psychological analyses presented in some of the work of 
Leuba or of Delacroix. But it covers the whole field as 
no other book has ever done, and as a summary of the psy- 
chology of religion at the close of its first twenty years of 
independence, it marks a distinct forward step, and opens 
the way, as one may well hope, to more fruitful investiga- 
tions during the next twenty. 


Venetian Painting 
tinting in America: The 15th Century. By 
With 110 cuts. New York: Frederic 
$4 net. 


Venetian Pt 
Bernard Berenson. 
Fairchild Sherman. 


R EADERS of Mr. Berenson’s articles on Early Vene- 
tians in American Collections in Art in America will 
be delighted to have the series somewhat amplified and in 
book form. Of his attractive task Mr. Berenson has made 
a joyous adventure, writing always with the gusto of liking 
or of misliking. Incidentally he has launched theories of 
important general scope, as when he begins the independent 
activity of Gentile and Giovanni Bellini only after their 
father’s death, 1470. Thus it would be a story of retarded 
development in the case of these great half-brothers. The 
view requires a considerable revision of accepted chronology, 
but has much to commend it. It seems to involve regarding 
the early Giovannis of the type of the mystical Christs of 
the Louvre and National Gallery as studio pieces executed 
by Giovanni under his father’s direction. We see no real 
lifficulty in such a position. 

‘he obvious importance of this book lies in its display 
of the surprising richness of America in Early Venetian 

All told, something like 150 pictures are recorded, 
from Gothic-Byzantine examples of the fourteenth 
sters, like Catena and Bartolommeo Veneto, 
who prelude Giorgione. Twenty years ago possibly ten 
)f these pictures were owned in America. Not more. The 
Of that tense and fastidious 


painting 
ranying 


century to ma 


mere figures are eloquent. 


designer in tempera and gold, Carlo Crivelli, there are some 
ten pictures in America, Of that extremely rare master, 
Antonello da Messina, there are two portraits, in the John- 


on and Altman collections. By the greatest master of the 
period, Giovanni Bellini, there are no less than eight pic- 
tures, including such chefs d’auvre as the Madonnas of the 


Lehman and Willys collections, and Mr. Frick’s idyllically 


lovely St. Francis. There are besides seven early copies of 
lost pictures by Giovanni. The list becomes less rich as one 
proceeds, though six Montagnas, seven Cimas, and five Ca- 
tenas are surely notable items. The great gaps are in the 
Venetian narrative painters. We have as yet nothing that 
fairly represents the panoramic vein of Gentile Bellini and 
Carpaccio, though of the latter the Metropolitan Museum 
possesses a unique tragic masterpiece in the Dead Christ. 

Alike for enjoyment and for minute consideration of at- 
tributions and chronology the book must be read widely. 
Thanks are due the publisher for making what must have 
been a pretty costly book accessible at a price possible for 
students. Rather than discuss details, it seems best to your 
reviewer to make from his own notes certain additions 
looking to a second edition. In such a book it is quite im- 
possible to make a clean sweep, yet it is odd that Mr. Beren- 
son should omit the fine portrait of a cardinal in the pos- 
session of the estate of Charles Eliot Norton, since the cor- 
rect attribution was first established by Mr. Berenson him- 
self as Bartolommeo Veneto. Mr. Stanley Mortimer, at Ros- 
lyn, L. L, owns the finest and largest example of the side- 
wise Madonna usually ascribed to Bartolommeo. Mr. Beren- 
son makes the interesting suggestion that this popular 
design may echo a lost composition by Gentile Bellini. Mr. 
Mortimer’s picture is worth considering as the putative 
original. Mr. John D. Mcllhenny, of Philadelphia, has 
a little predella piece very close to Giambono in style; 
while the book was at press the Fogg Art Museum, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., bought a dainty little Madonna by that rarest 
of masters, Jacobello del Fiore. About the same time the 
Volpi collection was sold in New York. It supplied to our 
purpose a vinsome Rondinello, a male portrait ascribed to 
Basaiti, and a much repainted but lovely Madonna with 
Angels, ascribed falsely to Gentile da Fabriano, but clearly 
growing out of a Venetian milieu: Jacopo Bellini or Anto- 
nio da Negroponte. 


Notes 


UBLICATIONS of the Yale University Press during 

March are announced as follows: “Studies in the Prob- 
lem of Sovereignty,” by Harold J. Laski; “The Life and 
Poetry of James Thomson,” by J. Edward Meeker; “The 
Poems and Amyntas of Thomas Randolph,” by John J. 
Parry. 

“Poems by Heine,” by Louis Untermeyer, is published 
to-day by Henry Holt & Company. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company announces for publication 
during April “Our Hidden Forces,” by Emil Boirac; “I, 
Mary MacLane,” by Mary MacLane, and “The Russians: 
An Interpretation,” by Richardson Wright. 

The following volumes will be published during the pres- 
ent month by the Century Company: “Short Rations: An 
American Woman in Germany,” by Madeleine Z. Doty; “The 
Stingy Receiver,” by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott; “Aurora 
the Magnificent,” by Gertrude Hall; “The Plattsburg 
Manual,” by O. O. Ellis and E. B. Garey; “Trails Sunward,” 
by Cale Young Rice, and “The Red Rugs of Tarsus,” by 
Helen Davenport Gibbons. 


ARCH publications by E. P. Dutton & Company in- 
clude “Woman,” by Vance Thompson; “Idle Days in 


“ 
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Patagonia,” by W. H. Hudson; “Twenty Minutes of Reality” 
(anonymous), and “If Wishes Were Horses,” by Countess 
Barcynska. 

Announcements of forthcoming volumes by the Macmil- 
lan Company include: “Correspondence of John Henry New- 
man with Keble and Others—1839 to 1845,” edited at the 
Birmingham Oratory; “Jan Smuts,” by N. Levi; “French 
Windows,” by John Ayscough; “A Russian Gentleman,” by 
Serge Aksakoff, translated by J. D. Duff; “The Italian 
Orders of Architecture,” by Charles Gourlay; “International 
Conventions and Third States,” by Ronald F. Roxburgh. 


E are requested to announce that the twenty-first 

annual meeting of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science will be held in Philadelphia on Fri- 
day and Saturday, April 20 and 21. The meeting will be 
devoted to consideration of the general question of “Ameri- 
ca’s Relation to the World Conflict and the Coming Peace,” 
in connection with which the following questions will be 
discussed; “America’s Obligation as the Defender of Inter- 
national Right” in connection with (a) Citizens of Neutral 
Countries on the High Seas, (b) Neutral Commerce with 
Belligerents, (c) The Freedom of the Seas; “The Elements 
of a Just and Durable Peace”; “The Problems of a Durable 
Peace’”’—(a) The Balkan Situation, (b) The Status of Tur- 
key, with special reference to Constantinople, (c) The 
Rights of Small Nations; “America’s Participation in a 
League for the Maintenance of a Just and Durable Peace” 
—(a) As Affecting the Position of the United States on 
the American Continent, (b) As Affecting America’s Tra- 
ditional Policy of Isolation and Avoidance of Entangling 
Alliances. 


OT a biography in the ordinary sense, but an account 

of the personality and work of the late head of Tuske- 
gee Institute, arranged without regard to chronology, but 
under various topical headings, “Booker T. Washington: 
Builder of a Civilization” (Doubleday, Page; $2 net) is 
the result of a collaboration between Emmett J. Scott, for 
eighteen years Washington’s secretary, and Lyman Beech- 
er Stowe. The volume takes little account of Washington’s 
childhood, early training, and education, assuming that the 
reader is familiar with the autobiographical “Up from 
Slavery.” It begins its treatment with the founding of 
Tuskegee, and nine-tenths of the book concerns Washing- 
ton’s career subsequent to his famous address at the Cot- 
ton States and International Exposition at Atlanta in 1895. 
Each chapter, treating some phase of his life, is complete 
in itself, and some readers may account it a fault that 
the book has an appearance of incoherence. But it is not 
merely readable, but interesting; not merely an accurate 
portrait of the negro leader, but a vivid one with plenty 
of psychological detail; not merely a comprehensive state- 
ment of the racial and religious problems he set himself 
to solve, but one which shows the writers’ understanding 
of the delicate and trying details of that problem. The 
volume falls into two fairly clear parts, one treating of 
Washington as active head of the ambitious and growing 
institute, the other of him as performing the vast, ill-de- 
fined duties of leader and mouthpiece of his race. Wash- 
ington’s understanding of his task at Tuskegee as rather 
an economic than a pedagogical or theological one is dwelt 
upon as—next, of course, to his natural abilities, his cour- 
age and persistent energy—the prime cause of his success 


there. At the same time, he is pictured as something of 
a Dr. Arnold of his race, dwelling as a teacher upon the 
personal habits of industry, cleanliness, integrity, and 
right-mindedness that make up character; and liberal quo 
tations from his talks to the students re 

to the trustees illustrate his methods. Washi) 

cess as a leader is traced to his highly pract ‘ 
what was expedient in bettering the : 

whites and blacks, as opposed to what might e been 


right in abstract principle, but inexpedien 
common-sense ability in exhorting the negro to 
down into the soil or the business community, t 
grating, to acquire property. What interests us 
account of how Washington spoke at this « 
meeting, wrote for this or that magazine, met Pri 
at a reception, or dined with the Danish King 
account of how he got close to his own peop! 
ragged, shiftless, and despised, and, by | 
ing tours, by writing, and by personal conver 
them true ambitions and true ideals; and how, at 
time, hated by cranks, negrophobes, and tl 
who wanted to begin at the top, struggling ag 
cles hard to conceive, he interested first a few 
many of the white race in his moderate programme. T! 
is amply told in chapters on The Rights of the Negro, M 
ing Race Prejudice, Booker Washington and the 
Farmer, and Booker Washington and the Negro PB 
Man. 

HE period between 1542, when the Portuguese fir 

landed in Japan, and 1651, when the empire was fina! 
ly sealed to the outer world, has been handled length 
by Murdoch and Yamagata in their “History of Japan Dur 
ing the Century of Early Foreign Intercourse.” One of 
the characters who naturally occupies a prominent place 
in the story is William Adams, the English pilot, who won 
the confidence of the great Iyeyasu, and, until the latter’ 
death in 1616, was consulted on every question affecting 
the foreign policy of the empire. There has just appeared, 
reprinted from The Transactions of the Japan Society of 
London, the “Log-Book of William Adams, 1614-1619." He 
has hitherto been currently referred to as “Will Adams,” 
but it now appears that he wrote his Christian name either 
in full, or with the contraction “Wm.” A street in the 
very centre of Tokio, the capital chosen and planned by hi 
patron, is to-day called Anjin-ché or “Pilot Street” after 
this sagacious Englishman from Kent. His grave, situ 
ated among the hills not very far from the place where 
Commodore Perry landed in 1853, was discovered over fifty 
years ago by an English resident of Yokohama. This log- 
book of his, ably edited by Mr. Purnell, of the Londor 
Library, came in some unknown way into the possession 
of Sir Henry Savile, and was bequeathed with the rest of 
the scholarly knight’s library to the Bodleian at Oxford, 
remaining unnoticed until the year 1905. Unfortunately, 
the log-book covers only two years of the time when Adams 
was in the confidence of Iyeyasu. He survived the ex- 
Shégun four years, and thus the document ends the year 
before his death, when he had completed twenty years in 
the land of his adoption. Adams arrived in a Dutch ves- 
sel as pilot, at a time when the relations between the two 
Protestant nations, styled “rebels” and “pirates,” respec- 
tively, by the orthodox Spaniards, were friendly. Towards 
the close of his life, however, a bitter jealousy was grow- 
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ing up, and the massacre of Amboyna in 1623, when Eng- 
lishmen and Japanese were murdered together down in the 
Spice Islands, definitely closed this period of friendliness. 
Recent investigations into Mexican documents, particular- 
ly those relating to the prolonged visit of Vizcaino to 
Japan, in search of mythical Gold and Silver Islands, make 
it necessary to revise material depending entirely on Jesuit 
accounts. In the Introduction, Mr. Purnell mentions the 
fact that in 1611 Iyeyasu consulted with Adams “with re- 
gard to the desire of the Spaniards to make soundings in 
the harbors of Japan.” This was Vizcaino’s gold-hunting 
voyage in the San Francisco, Don Sotomayor being its 
leader, who called as ambassador on the ex-Shégun at 
Shidzuoka, and demanded the expulsion of the Hollanders 

a demand peremptorily refused. Charlevoix, quoted by 
Mr. Purnell as authority for his statement regarding the 
visit of the Spaniards, makes the mistake of calling Viz- 
caino ambassador, a post beyond his social rank. There 
is a field here for the historian of the Pacific Coast, who 
can make use of Mexican and Philippine records for cor- 
rection and amplification. 


\ S all modern writers on Texas history base their work 
Ll on Henderson Yoakum, so we may predict that future 
interpreters of our Mexican relations will be indebted to 
George Lockhart Rives. Mr. Farnham Bishop frankly tells 
us that he is (“Our First War in Mexico”; Scribner; $1.25 
net), and frequently reiterates his obligation. He also ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to other well-known narratives, 
especially Grant’s “Memoirs,” and occasionally to so valued a 
source as Polk’s “Diary.” He devotes five chapters, about a 
fourth of the book, to an indifferent sketch of early South- 
western history. In this difficult, because unduly brief, sum- 
mary he makes many slips in chronology and fact, to say 
nothing of interpretation. Yet he mentions some names 
and events that may tempt the reader to further study. An 
occasional description, notably those devoted to the fall 
of the Alamo and the battle of San Jacinto, give a pleasing 
vividness to his otherwise compressed narrative. The re- 
mainder of the book, devoted to the war itself, profits from 
the author’s own experience in the National Guard. The 
events of the present moment lead him to give his nar- 
rative a practical turn. He describes battles at some 
length, with details regarding numbers, accoutrement, 
munitions, and service that permit comparisons with pres- 
ent conditions. He treats the Mexicans fairly, and at- 
tributes their political and military demoralization to the 
easy success of the Americans. The same cause serves to 
obscure the utter unpreparedness of the latter; but he 
uses that situation to point For this 
reason his volume smacks more of militarism than of sym- 
pathy for a deluded but high-spirited opponent, and will do 
little to prevent a second war, which, however, he devoutly 


a present moral. 


hopes will never come to pass. 
pepe “Life of the Caterpillar” (Dodd, Mead; $1.50 
net), the first volume of his to appear since the natural- 
ist’s death, is the sixth in the series of admirable transla- 
tions by Alexander Teixeira De Mattos. It includes all of 
the thirteen essays on butterflies and moths in the “Souve- 
nirs entomologiques,” also “The Cabbage Caterpillar,” the 
last essay but one written by Fabre—as fascinating a study 
as almost any in all his volumes. With unflagging enthu- 


siasm and vivacity, he chats amiably to the reader, setting 


forth the most intricate of nature’s marvels with a lucidity 
and simplicity that are all but unique in scientific writing. 
The following is an interesting comment on the cabbage 
caterpillar’s trick of devouring the wrapper of the egg from 
which he has just emerged: 


It is the first time that I have seen a larva make a meal of 
the sack in which it was born. Of what use can this singular 
fare be to the budding caterpillar? I suspect as follows: the 
leaves of the cabbage are waxed and slippery surfaces and 
nearly always slant considerably. To graze on them without 
risking a fall, which would be fatal in earliest childhood, is 
hardly possible unless with moorings that afford a steady sup- 
port. What is needed is bits of silk stretched along the road 
as fast as progress is made. The silk-tubes, where 
those moorings are manufactured, must be very scantily sup- 
plied in a tiny, new-born animal; and it is expedient that they 
be filled without delay with the aid of a special form of nour- 
ishment. Then what shall the nature of the first food be? 
Vegetable matter, slow to elaborate and niggardly in its yield, 
does not fulfil the desired conditions at all well, fo. time press- 
es and we must trust ourselves safely to the slippery leaf. An 
animal diet would be preferable; it is easier to digest and un- 
dergoes chemical changes in a shorter time. The wrapper of 
the egg is of a horny nature, as silk itself is. It will not take 
long to transform the one into the other. The grub, therefore, 
tackles the remains of its egg and turns it into silk to carry 
with it on its first journeys. 


HE sixth velume of “The Historical Bible,” by C. F. 

Kent, of Yale, bears the title “The Work and Teachings 
of the Apostles” (Scribner). Like its predecessors, it is ad- 
mirably adapted to serve as a textbook in Bible classes at 
school or college. An additional volume is promised on “The 
Social Teachings of the Prophets and Jesus.” 
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The Ungentle Reader 


LIVELY legend, attached to an old playhouse in a 

Southern city, and perhaps to many another, relates 
that a mighty company of barn-stormers, infuriated by 
the hisses and cat-calls of a tiny audience, rushed forth 
from the wings in full strength and drove out of doors with 
their threats the last of their persecutors. The same story 
may be narrated of the chief actors upon the stage of our 
English literature three hundred years ago, be it poetry 
or prose, novel or drama—but with this essential differ- 
ence: the Elizabethan did not merely retaliate upon criti- 
cism, he breezily anticipated it. He struck first and struck 
hard. No sooner had he made his reverent bow to the 
patron in the lord’s box and jauntily tossed a compliment 
to the little claque of enthusiastic well-wishers at the stage- 
front than he devoted vehement attention to the potential 
critic. Before the least suggestion of discontent in the audi- 
ence, mettlesome Thomas Lodge—the same Lodge that pro- 
vides Shakespeare with one of his best-known plots 
flaunts the chip on his shoulder in the fiery preface to “‘A 
Fig for Momus”: “Sheep are soonest worried by cur dogs, 
because they are mild, but he that nips soundly him that 
bites him cowardly purchaseth his own peace and escapes 
much peril.” 

Many a one of Lodge’s notable friends thus “purchaseth 
his own peace,” after the manner of militant pacifism, by 
a jargon of objurgation, at once so picturesque and so com- 
prehensive that, compared with its mouth-filling bombast, 
the Curse of Ernulphus seems a monitory shaking of a 
mother’s finger, and the most lurid invectives of up-to-date 
partisanship a wet-feathered clucking. Before the ungentle 
reader can open his supposedly poisonous lips, he is dub- 
bed “an envious windsucker,” “a mad dog raging against 
all men,” “a squint-eyed ass,” “a swollen toad”; and the 
unhappy race of reviewers becomes in turn “the swinish 
crew of railing Zoilus and flouting Momus, to whom it is 
easier to deprave all things than to amend anything them- 
selves”; “a dungy, muddy scum of abject thoughts and 
envy and raging hate”; “a crab-faced cankered carlish 
chuff, within whose hateful breasts malice bides, rancor 
broils and endless envy rests”; “common torturers that 
bring all wit to the rack, whose noses are ever like swine, 
spoiling and rooting up the Muses’ gardens, and their 
whole bodies like moles, as blindly working under earth to 
cast any hills upon virtue.” The last phrases are sturdy 
Ben Jonson’s own; and with the like scurrilous revilements 
of the critic rail other Titans—Chapman, Marston, William 
Browne, and their peers. Anticipatory abuse of the criti- 
cal reader soon hardens into a literary tradition. 

“I am not a hero, but a regular,” said one of our army 
officers not so very long ago. The Elizabethan, if we bar 
craftsmen of the dramatic guild, is not a regular, but a 
hero, not so much a member of an established order as a 
roving soldier of fortune, seeking his own glory in the lofty 
fashion of the heroic age. To one who approaches him from 
the vantage-ground of that far-off time, his emotions, ever 
aired with a primitive unrestraint, are reminiscently famil- 
iar. His windy quarrels with his fellows have been rightly 
likened to “flytings”—those running exchanges of virulent 
personalities that spiced the mead in the early Germanic 
hall. And his boastings are more heroic still, for, like the 
boar-helmed hero, he has all the merits save modesty. His 


tremendous vauntings are inspired, as the “yabs” of old, by 
arrogant pride in his accomplishment. A shrinking mediz 
valism had, during many diffident generations, sent forth 
its “little books” with formal apology for their rudeness 
and lack of fair language. No more of such craven pusil- 
lanimity! In these new days of print the heir of the inven- 
tion goes blusteringly forth, unhampered by any doubt of 
its own worth. “By God, ‘tis good, and if you like’t, you 
may!" And, if you do not like it, so much the worse, not 
for me, the author, but for you and your venomous tongue 
of foul-mouthed detraction! Beowulf's stinging rebuke to 


the envious Unferth, who decries his deeds, is in far closer 
accord with the Tudor way of feeling than that modern 
deference to criticism which prompts even so uncritical a 


writer as Cecil Chesterton to ask Bernard Shaw to review 
“The Perils of Peace,” “because [in Mr. Shaw's words} | 
do not agree with it, and am beyond all suspicion of havin; 
any venal reasons for hesitating to say so.” To the Eliza 


bethan writer, the “judicious” or “judicial reader” is one 


who has judgment enough to perceive and proclaim the 
author’s transcendent virtues. 

A yet loftier disdain of the critic is begotten | 
author’s confident assurance of enduring fame. Here the 


heroic spirit invokes the aid of classical formulas; and the 
mortal puts on immortality amid the blare of Horatian 
and Ovidian trumpets. So Spenser makes a “Calender,” 
“that steel in strength and time in durance shall outwear.” 
Envy is the chief foe to such renown as this; and to toil 
after that which produces envy in life, but glory after 
death, is deemed even by the Middle Ages sure proof of 
an elevated mind. To the higher-soaring ambition of the 
Renaissance, fame-hating envy seems to assume bodily form 
in the newly arrived 
groping in a world not fully realized, and speaking in but 
faint accents. Hence the “raging, roaring wrath,” kindled 
by the slightest disparagement in men who, playing for 
stakes that were of all time, took themselves and their 
worth far more seriously than is ever our wont. Let the 
author accept as an abiding conviction the view that any 
depreciation of his “monumentum aere perennius” is dic- 
tated not by honest difference of opinion, but by fiendish 
malevolence, and he will inevitably strive to disarm criti 
cism, not through gentleness, but with sword and bludgeon 
Let me again cite Thomas Lodge—this time the “Addres 
to the Gentlemen Readers” that prefaces his “Rosalynde”’: 
“If Momus or any squint-eyed ass that hath mighty ears 
to conceive with Midas, and yet little reason to judge; if 
he come aboard our bark to find fault with the tackling, 
when he knows not the shrouds, I'll down into the hold 
and fetch out a rusty pole-ax that saw no sun this 
year, and either well baste him or heave the coxcomb over 


1 


person of the critic, now feebl) 


board to feed cods.” It is evidently the reviewer, not the 
writer, who stands in danger of being “snuffed out by one 
critique.” 

To the shafts of the ungentle reader, the Elizabethan 
opposes not only the bulwark of his own scorn, but yet 
other barriers. He invokes the noble lord or lady, his 
patron, “to defend him against the ravening Jaws of envi 


ns to 


ous backbiters who never cease by all unlawful me 
blemish and deface the works of learned, expert, and well 


Under the shadow of this sheltering 


disposed persons.” 
wing, the aspirant for fame will rest secure from barking 
envy. Another recourse of the hounded man of genius is 
the admiring friend of his own or lesser rank, ever as 
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sturdy a champion of injured merit as Shelley of the fame 
of Keats. Indeed, the savage diatribes of the “Adonais” 
against slaughterous reviewers are in that very Cambyses 
vein of abuse dear to the critic-baiter in Elizabethan son- 
nets of eulogy. If we may believe these too partial 
admirers, “venomed spite, with her black soul, dares not 
behold such radiance” and “abortive snips of skill gnash 
their teeth in vain.” And others of the sensitive race of 
writers boast a far more potent protector. There is, it 
eems, a Jahveh of literary battles, and he is on their side. 
Voe to the critical Philistines! 
Though Momus rage and Zoilus carp, 
I fear them not at all. 
The Lord, my God, in whom I trust, 
Shall cause them soon to fall. 
Such faith as that is no longer found in Israel. 
FREDERICK TUPPER 


Notes from the Capital 
Felix Frankfurter 


NY one who looked in at the Supreme Court chamber 
a few weeks ago, while the two cases involving the con- 
stitutionality of the Oregon labor laws were undergoing re- 
argument, saw that august tribunal intently listening to 
the plea of a small, dark, smooth-faced lawyer, mostly head, 
eyes, and glasses, who looked as if he might have stepped 
out of the sophomore classroom of a neighboring college. 
As a matter of fact, he had just stepped out of a classroom, 
for he was Professer Felix Frankfurter of the Harvard Law 
School, and his mode of address indicated that he had mere- 
ly exchanged one group of pupils for another. He lectured 
the court quietly, but with a due sense of its indebtedness 
to him for setting it right where it had been wrong, and giv- 
ing it positive opinions where uncertainty had been cloud- 
ing its mental vision. He was becomingly tolerant when the 
gray-haired learners asked questions which seemed to him 
unnecessary, and gentle when he had to correct a mistaken 
assumption. But he knew just what he was there for and 
never allowed the court to labor under any other impression; 
nor was he ever for a moment unconscious that he had sat 
years at the feet of Gamaliel Brandeis and become his 
inderstudy in the handling of cases of the character of 
hese from Oregon till he had acquired the methods of his 
principal, albeit without his striking personality. Brandeis 
would have attended to this reargument himself but for 
his appointment to the bench, and now, having been the ac- 
tive counsellor and advocate of many litigants seeking what 
is known as industrial justice, he will be practically disqual- 
ified for any part in shaping the course of the court through 
this recently opened field. 
The existing social situation must be an interesting one 


for Frankfurter, in view of his own career. He is a Hebrew 
by blood, an Austrian by nativity, an adopted citizen of a 
country to which he was brought in 1894 at the age of 
twelve. Knowing no word of English when he arrived on 
uur shores, after eight years in the common schools and 
the free College of the City of New York he carried off his 
bachelor’s degree with special honors; so he need not go 
outside of his own experience to realize how well the United 


States has earned its fame as the home of opportunity. 
Some years spent in the employ of the Tenement House De- 


partment of the city government gave him a chance to ob- 
serve at close range the conditions with which the local poor 
had to contend. At the Harvard Law School, where he pre- 
pared for the bar, he was deeply stirred by the movement 
which had already set in for modernizing the law of the 
land and adapting it to the changes which had come over 
the life of the people through the introduction into all 
branches of industry of mechanical devices and systems of 
organization undreamed of by the framers of our older 
legislation. To Henry L. Stimson, probably more than to 
any other one man, Frankfurter owes his start in the larger 
world outside of the city of his first residence. As United 
States District Attorney in New York, Stimson was charged 
with the conduct of some of the most important prosecu- 
tions undertaken by the Federal Government in the early 
years of the present century, and to his aid he summoned 
a handful of clever young lawyers, selecting only men whose 
sympathies, as well as their talents, would be enlisted in 
their work. The Morse and the Heintze cases and the 
sugar-weighing frauds were among those in which Frank- 
furter had a chance to try his mettle; and when his chief 
was called to Washington to administer the War Depart- 
ment, he was taken along to be made legal adviser for the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs. It was quite natural that a 
young man thus trained should have become the friend and 
associate of older thinkers of the school of Brandeis, Mack, 
and Florence Kelly, and that, when Brandeis exchanged his 
barrister’s gown for a judicial robe, Frankfurter should 
have fallen heir to his specialty in practice. 

The line on which the young reformer proceeds with his 
work is not the less revolutionary because of its moderation 
of method. His radicalism has never brought him to the 
point of discrediting the courts or of terrorizing the judi- 
ciary with a menace of recall; but he is firm in his belief 
that, as the courts ccntinually recognize the part scientific 
discovery plays in remoulding the mechanical side of life, 
so they should recognize also its importance on the human 
side; that all the world’s progress has been made over a path 
of experiment, and hence that the courts ought to encour- 
age that progress by always giving the benefit of a doubt 
to the efforts of the statute-makers to ameliorate hard con- 
ditions of labor and living, thus leaving a way open for 
subjecting a novel law to a practical test of its excellence 
instead of condemning it in advance on hypothetical as- 
sumptions or for reasons based wholly on the experience 
of an earlier generation. In other words, though admoni- 
tions and prohibitions are wasted on the unburnt child, the 
child who has once felt the smart may be trusted thereafter 
to keep its fingers out of the fire. This idea will not appeal 
very strongly to those economists who are appalled at the 
cost of experimentation in defiance of facts which they be- 
lieve point surely towards disaster; it appears to them too 
much like hanging one’s self to see whether strangulation is 
really a desirable means of inflicting the death penalty. 

Frankfurter has seemed, on past occasions, to exert a sort 
of fascination upon Justices Holmes and Hughes. His most 
marked characteristics, on the surface, are his freedom 
of speech and manner, his agile motions, and his habitual 
good humor of expression. Whatever he wishes he asks 
for without hesitancy, for he foresees no reasons why it 
should be refused. His racial heritage is stamped on his 
face, and his idealism also—a combination of such frequen- 
cy, by the way, that we of these later days have ceased to 
vonder at it. TATTLER 
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East and West on the Stage 


TUDENTS of the drama, rash to generalize the phenom- 

ena of each season, will be concluding that the stage is 
keeping pace with the war in bringing the East and West 
together. The enthusiastic reception given to the revival 
of “The Yellow Jacket,” to Lord Dunsany’s “Gods of the 
Mountain,” to “Bushido” when presented by the Washing- 
ton Square Players, and now to “The Willow Tree,” all 
in the course of a few months, and the perennial success 
of the opera “Madama Butterfly,” are indeed tokens of the 
interest felt in the Orient. The question is whether such 
plays are beginning to have a less exotic flavor than the 
several dramatic presentations of Eastern fancy which, 
since “The Mikado,” have preceded them. A part of the at- 
tention to this sphere may confidently be set down as a rec- 
ognition of the East’s adaptability to the spectacular; thus 
“The Darling of the Gods,” “The Garden of Allah,” ‘“Su- 
murun,” and “Omar the Tentmaker.” And in the same 
class may be put “The Wanderer,” that prodigious spec- 
tacle, this season, at the Manhattan Opera House, which 
depicts what may, by a big stretch of the imagination, 
have been the adventures of the Prodigal Son. Here such 
episodes as the homecoming of the ninety-nine sheep and 
the rescue of the one sick lamb, or as the riot of Orien- 
tal splendor in the second act, have manifestly been sought 
after less to emphasize the present rapprochement of East 
and West than to demonstrate the virtuosity of a stage 
manager. 

Yet by going back to that once popular trifle, “The 
Sultan of Sulu,” it is possible to recognize the great change 
that has come over us. This piece corresponded in a mea- 
sure with the civilization which was reflected by accounts 
of returning American pioneers in the Orient—travelling 
agents, who in odd moments drew rough contrasts of the 
life there and here. It is pretty certain that if shows like 
this were given to-day their outlook, with due allowance 
made for extravagance on the stage, would appear too 
grotesque to be interesting. In all this it is probable that 
the literature of Russia has served as.a useful interme- 
diary, through its special quality of fancy as through its 
realism. So the Western audience that saw “Bushido” 
could hardly have failed to view its unsparing actuality 
with the perspective given by a growing acquaintance with 
Russian realists. 

And now comes “The Willow Tree, a Fantasy of Japan,” 
by Benrimo and Harrison Rhodes, which handles a legend 
of Old Japan with considerable understanding of its special 
significance. Owing in part no doubt to the skill of the 
authors, but also to the change of attitude which we have 
noted, this gossamer creation is followed by the audience 
with no show of scorn for its tender fancy. Edward Ham- 
ilton, played by Shelley Hull, having been refused by the 
girl of his choice in England, has settled himself in the 
garden house of a fellow-countryman in Japan and there 
adopts the dress and religion of the place. From an aged 
image-maker, still clinging to the beliefs of the older gen- 
eration, he has ordered a life-sized goddess for his house. 
This is the aged Tomatada’s masterpiece, and like Pygma- 
lion he has became enamoured of his handiwork, hoping 
that the gods may reward his skill by bestowing the breath 
of life. Accepting half credulously an old tradition that 
a mirror is the soul of woman and may, if placed on the 


breast of an image, quicken to life, Hamilton is repaid for 
his pains by seeing his goddess, who is in reality the 
soul of an overshadowing willow tree, descend from her 
throne and enter into his heart and home. Here only the 


delicacy of the treatment, as this woman, innocent of 
worldly ways, gradually gains the strong elemental emo 


+ 


tions, saves the drama from being farcical. But it is de 
creed that if ever the willow tree is chopped down, she shall 
resume her former habitation, and this she h 

about when Hamilton, on receiving news of 

of the present war, decides to forego his dut: 


because of his love for her. With her, how 


cludes sacrifice of self to the higher prompti - 
ism. And so he finds himself with the lit 
with the determination to sail for England. ‘1 
is that he will be joined with his first | 
repented of her decision, has sought | 
there to discover him committed to an Ori 
: 


soul of woman is not confined by geogray 
and it is implied that the image and the E1 
of whom are daintily played by Miss Fay B 
not the same, in some mysterious way 
The image has all along been the idealizati 
ly love. 

It is recounted that some years ago a Japanes 
same to America bringing the choicest wares, but 
after landing and becoming conscious of the small un 
standing of the spirit of the East here, he took his box 
back unopened, fearing to offend his ancestors by leavin 
these objects where they would be so little appreciated 
But those were days before an American and an Orien 
tal author, and not least an American audience, had learned 
to codperate sympathetically on an airy legend of Old 
Japan. F, 


The Kneisel Quartet 


IKE a bombshell from a Zeppelin came the announce- 

ment last Friday that the Kneisel Quartet would cease 
to exist after this season. It has been for a number of 
years so important and desirable a feature of New York's 
musical life that only the announcement of the exit of 
the Metropolitan Opera or the Philharmonic Orchestras 
could have created more of a sensation or caused more pro 
found regret. Just ten years ago the Kneisel Quartet 
came near dissolution. As concert-master of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Kneisel had occasionally 
ed that great organization when Gericke or Nikisch 
indisposed. He was particularly successful with Il: 
hoven’s ninth symphony, one of the most difficult all 
works to interpret. He also conducted the Boston Orches 
tra at the Chicago World’s Fair, in 1893; and when the 
Philadelphia Orchestra found itself without a leader, it 
naturally called upon him. He was inclined to accept, and 
it was only through the urgent appeals of lovers of chambe: 
music that he was prevented from changing his sphere 

For a whole decade more his admirable oganization was 

thus preserved, but now it is to go. A circular has been 
sent to the subscribers which says: “The last concert of 
this season’s series by the Kneisel Quartet in New York, 


which will occur on April 3, will mark the completion of 


ears of the organization’s activity in New York 
alf 


twenty-five y 
and of thirty-two years of uninterrupted labor in beh 
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chamber music in the United States.” Probably no organi- 
zation in the world playing chamber music, except the 
Joachim-De Ahna Quartet, has enjoyed greater success 
during so long a period. At first, of course, there were 
deficits, but these deficits were met like those of the Boston 
Orchestra, of which the Kneisel players were members, by 
the generous Major Higginson. After eighteen years of 
faithful service with this orchestra as concert-master, Mr. 
Kneisel set up for himself, with Louis Svécenski (who has 
been his partner ever since), Julius Theodorowicz, and 
Alwin Schroeder, because he felt that the high ideals of 
chamber music called for an exclusive devotion. 

Few persons realize how much hard work even the very 
best musicians must go through in order to give high- 
class concerts like those of the Kneisel Quartet. The mem- 
bers spent their summers together at Blue Hill, Maine, 
where they planned their programmes for the coming sea- 
son and daily rehearsed several hours. In the case of an 
opera it is possible to overdo the rehearsing (Mr. Tos- 
canini was wont to do this) because voices tire and the 
performiances are consequently less good than they would 
have been; but hands can endure more than throats, and 
it was to this plentiful practice as much as to the artistic 
ability of the players themselves that the Kneisel Quartet 
owed its triumphs. These were won not only in Boston 


and New York and other American cities—the Quartet 
often went on long tours—but in Europe, too, where organi- 
zations of chamber music equal to them are few and far 
between. 


In the circular sent to the subscribers Mr. Kneisel says: 
“The desire that the high standard which has been before 
us from the beginning should not be permitted to suffer 
depreciation has of late years been a cause of great con- 
cern to me, and the responsibility has become a burden; 
so great a burden, indeed, that I have reluctantly come to 
the decision to end the career of the Kneisel Quartet with 
the last concert of this season.” As Rafael Joseffy, on 
retiring, much too soon, from a public career, became an 
instructor, so Mr. Kneisel will continue his activity as 
teacher. There are other first-class organizations of a simi- 
lar type in the country, headed by the Flonzaleys and the 
Olive Mead Quartet and the Margulies Trio; but the 
Kneisels have held a place of their own and will be griev- 
ously missed. The American music-world must ever remain 


their debtors. HENRY T. FINCK 


Finance 


linancial Response to the Action of 
Washington 


fiw President's call for an extra session of Congress 
five weeks hence, his announcement of his lawful right 
to arm our merchant ships in advance of that date, and the 
simultaneous news that this action will be taken immedi- 
ately, became known after the close of business last Friday. 
That the decisions had distinctly cleared the air, and that 
they would be as well received on the financial markets as 
in the country generally, very few people doubted. The 
action of the Stock Exchange next day, in the further rise 
of prices, was a direct response. 

No doubt, there will be movements in the opposite direc- 


tion, during the period of uncertainty which surrounds 
the epoch-making situation now before us. Even this week, 
the advance did not continue without interruption. There 
were, however, two considerations underlying the market’s 
immediate response. One was the general expectation 
that demands on our industrial output would be increased 
in the event of actual war. But quite aside from this, as 
an influence on the markets, was the feeling, in which Wall 
Street was at one with prevalent opinion elsewhere in the 
country, that a wholly untenable and impossible situation 
had been created by Germany’s latest proclamation. If even 
Wall Street had needed any further reminder as to what 
that situation meant, it would have found it Saturday 
morning in the cabled interview with Germany’s Foreign 
Secretary, calmly asserting that the neutral states “will 
serve themselves best if their shipping stays at home.” 

Dr. Zimmermann’s suggestion, frank if not entirely tact- 
ful, was bound up with the argument that we should need 
this embargoed shipping when the war was over. As to 
that, the American Government and our shipping industry 
are perhaps as capable of judging as is the German Govern- 
ment. The outstanding fact, emphasized by this declara- 
tion, was that our present choice lay between conducting 
our foreign trade under explicit orders from Berlin, or pro- 
viding for the defence of our merchant ships in lawful 
commerce. The alternative was distinct and unmistakable. 

Along with last week’s announcements from the White 
House came another official declaration, of great interest 
in its bearing on the financial situation at this particular 
juncture. In correcting emphatically the mistaken popu- 
lar interpretation of its November bulletin, the Reserve 
Board merely reiterated what it had said on repeated occa- 
sions since last autumn. But the selection of this moment 
for so positive a statement of its actual opinion had more 
significance. Two questions, from the very start, have sur- 
rounded discussion of war between the United States and 
Germany. They were, whether, in such a case, our mar- 
kets would continue to lend to the Allies, and whether our 
manufacturers would continue to ship munitions of war or 
material for making such munitions. 

The element of uncertainty arose from doubt as to 
whether our manufacturing resources might not conceiv- 
ably be so far commandeered by the Government at Wash- 
ington as to exclude such export shipments, and as to wheth- 
er our capital resources might not similarly be reserved 
for our own Government’s borrowings. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s statement of Thursday, timed as it was 
and asserting so unqualifiedly the economic wisdom of con- 
tinuing to purchase sound securities of European govern- 
ments, is an important contribution to that discussion. 

Our manufacturers seem to be under no illusions regard- 
ing their proper policy. Of finished war munitions, we 
shall have to send very little to Europe after existing and 
unfilled contracts have been carried out. This is by choice 
of the English and French Governments themselves, which 
are placing few future orders here, because their own 
munitions factories are now in shape to provide the neces- 
sary output. The American plant for turning out actual 
war material would, therefore, be at the disposal of our 
Government. But for our steel, copper, and other essen- 
tial metals, for use in further manufacture, there will still 
be need in Western Europe. As to these, the manufactur- 
ers rightly hold that if, in case of preparations for war on 
our own part, the combined requirements of our own and 
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the Allied Governments should be very large, then ordinary Stacpoole, H. de V. Francois Villon, His Life and Times. Put- 


commercial requirements would have to await their turn. 

The maiter of capital subscriptions is in some ways dif- 
ferent; it depends both on the total available supply and 
on the disposition of investors. It will also necessarily be 
influenced by the capacity for providing capital, judged by 
the most careful and prudent policy. As to this, however, 
it will be observed that, despite the wholly unprecedented 
amount of capital already placed by our markets in Euro- 
pean loans, the pressure of investment money on our mar- 
ket has scarcely been relaxed. That results partly from 
the country’s great prosperity since i914, partly from the 
immense available sums which have come to this country 
from the outside world, and largely from the fact that the 
$2,000,000,000 or thereabouts, already advanced on loans 
to Europe since the war began, has not been sent out of the 
country (as it was in the much smaller foreign war loans 
of 1900 and 1904), but has been utilized for purchases in 
the United States. It has automatically redistributed itself 
to American manufacture and labor. 
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Summary of the News 


OUBT as to the immediate course 
which the President would set for the 
country, after the failure of the Senate 


to grant the powers for which he had 
asked, was put to rest on Saturday of 
last week, when the morning papers 


published President Wilson’s proclama- 
tion calling an extra session of Congress 
to meet on April 16. At the same time 
a statement was issued from the White 
House announcing the President’s convic- 
tion that he had the power to arm Amer- 
ican merchant ships and was free to ex- 
ercise it at once. Presumably, therefore, 
ships are at the moment of writing in 
process of being armed, formal notice to 
that effect having been sent to foreign 
embassies and legations on Monday. De- 
tails of these operations, as well as of 
the sailings of vessels, are, however, sup- 
pressed by censorship of the press, self- 
imposed by request of Secretary Daniels. 


HE call of Congress and the an- 

nouncement as to the arming of ships 
followed immediately on the adoption by 
the Senate of a rule limiting debate. 
Aroused by its impotency to prevent a 
handful of “wilful men” from paralyz- 
ing action at the close of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress, the new Senate last week took 
drastic measures to limit its own lo- 
quacity, with the result that after only 
six hours’ discussion it passed by a vote 
of 76 to 3 a measure of cloture that has 
been unsuccessfully urged any time dur- 
ing the last hundred years. The new 
rule provides for application of the clo- 
ture by a two-thirds vote, debate on the 
bill after that being limited to an hour 
for each Senator, vote on the cloture to 
be taken without debate after notice in 
writing by sixteen Senators. 


EFORM of the Senate’s antiquated 
rocedure is thus one good result of 
the action of the wilful ones, though all 
unforeseen by them. Another, equally 
unforeseen, if one may judge from the 


rush to cover participated in by most 
of the twelve, is the alignment of the 
country more solidly than ever behind 
the President in his refusal to submit 
to dictation from Berlin. Press con- 
demnation of the recalcitrant Senators 


was almost universal, and this was echo- 
ec in resolutions introduced in numerous 
State Legislatures. That not all of these 
resolutions were passed was probably 
due, not to any endorsement of the Sen- 
ators’ actions, but to unwillingness to put 
public affront upon “favorite sons.” The 
temper of the country was clearly reveal- 
ed in a widespread demand for Senator 
tone’s resignation of the chairmanship 
ot the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Senate, a demand which that gentleman 
has apparently little mind to heed. The 
popularity of the obstructionist leaders 
was not increased by the Frankfurter 
Zeitung’s cordial allusion to Senators 
Stone and La Follette as “fine Americans 
who remained uncontaminated by Wil- 
son’s blind devotion to England.” 


USTRIA’S reply to the American 

memorandum inquiring her attitude 
towards the submarine warfare was re- 
ceived on March 6. It is a long, ram- 
bling, discursive document, deliberately 
so, to epitomize which would require more 
space than is at our disposal. The gist 


of the matter appears to be that Austria 
is exceedingly anxious to avoid a break 








with the United States, but at the same 
time is bound to endorse the policy of her 


powerful ally. It is hardly likely that 
the Austrian interpretation of “du 
warning” as a blanket notice of intent 


to sink all ships within a given zone will 
ppeal to the State Department as 
plausible argument 


WE have space only to allude briefly 
to various German intrigues on 
American soil which have been unearth- 


ed or suspected during the past week 
Reports of conspiracies or violations of 
neutrality run the gamut from the dis- 
covery of a plot to foment rebellion in 
India to a secret installation of wireless 
on the Appam and charges of conspiracy 
German sailors on _ interned 


against 


ships. 


ETENTION of four American Con- 

suls still held in Germany was osten- 
sibly explained in dispatches from Wash- 
ington of March 8. These Consuls have 
been transferred by the State Depart- 
ment to Turkey, and the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment has taken advantage of the sit- 
uation to propose for them a new form 
of exequatur which would involve the 
abrogation of the “capitulations.” The 
proposal has been refused by the United 
States, and the detention of the Consuls 
is explained as being due to Germany’s 
reluctance to embarrass her ally. Fifty- 
nine Yarrowdale prisoners crossed the 
frontier into Switzerland on Monday. 
\ R. GERARD and his party reached 
4¥ Havana on Sunday, on the Spanish 


steamship Infanta Isabel. Dispatches 
from correspondents who accompanied 
him, published in Monday’s papers, 


throw a clearer light than has heretofore 
been possible upon conditions in Ger- 
many. In essentials, however, they only 
nfirm the general impression conveyed 
by news from Allied sources: Germany, 
though not actually starving, is exceed- 
ingly hungry; the people received a new 
unity through the rejection of Ger- 
nany’s offer of peace and the publication 
of the Allies’ terms; this unity was ce- 
mented by the declaration of ruthless 
submarine warfare, which has unani- 
mous support and is confidently expected 
to end the war within a few months; if 
it fails, reaction may be expected; finally, 
America’s entry into the war, though not 
desired, is expected and discounted, her 
military potentiality being regarded with 
contempt. 


PROGRES of the submarine campaign 
is difficult to estimate as losses are no 
lcnger recorded daily by the Allies and 
the British weekly list gives numbers 
only without tonnage, a practice which 
appears to us unwise. Berlin reports, for 
obvious reasons, are comparatively worth- 
less. The British statement for the 
week ending March 4 said that 23 Brit- 
ish merchant vessels were sunk by mines 
or submarines, of which 14 were of 1,600 
tons gross or more, and 9 were of less 
than 1,600 tons. In the same period the 
number of merchant vessels of all na- 
tionalities of more than 100 tons arriving 
at British ports was 2,528 and the num- 
ber sailing 2,477. The torpedoing of a 
Belgian relief ship, of Norwegian nation- 
ality, sailing under safe conduct, was 
recorded in dispatches from Cork on Sun- 
day 

A UNANIMOUS opinion of the Su 
+ preme Court on March 6 awarded to 
the English owners the liner Appam and 
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elec tions were held in Mi rico of} sur 
day, according to press dispat hes, in a 
fair and orderly manner Figure ir 
rot available as we _ writ it th 
seems to be no doubt that Carranza has 
been eiected President by an overwhel: 


ing vote. 


\ TE comment editorially upon the wel- 

announcement from Washing 
ton of the President’s decision to put all 
postmasters of the first, second, and third 
classes under the civil service. This most 
desirable reform is made by executive or- 
der and becomes effective on April 1. On 
the other han we regret to note that 
the President has renominated Dr. C 
T. Grayson as medical director in the 
navy, with rank of Rear Admiral 


come 





art 
ary 


ONSPIRATORS in the plot to mur- 
Ader Premier Lloyd George and Mr 
Arthur Henderson were, with one excep 


tion, found guilty on March 10 Mr: 


Wheeldon was sentenced to ten years 
penal servitude; her son-in-law, Mason, 
tc seven years, and her daughter, Mr 
Mason, to five years Another daug! 
ter, Miss Wheeldon was ‘quitted 
“THE report of th pecial 

sion lnvestivating tne Dardar 
campaign, | ded over by the late Lord 
Cromer, was published on March & rhe 
report, which the su ct of editorial 
con nt, di ributes blame for the fi: 
among number of persons, chief among 
} 1 Mr. W n Churchill, Lord Kitch 
ener, and 1 ers of the existing War 
Cou } 

ppeared the Br 


HOME RULE rea 
ish Parliament like 


i i 
March 7, when the Irish National: 
introduced a resolution calling for 


immediate application of the Home R 
statute. A bitter discu ensut 
the course of which Mr. I iG 
made it clear that the Government would 
not be a party to the coercion of | é 
but offered partial Home Rule and sug 
gested a conference of Irishmen or an it 
quiry by commis Mr. Asquith made 
the interesting proposal that the issue 
hould be submitted for arbitration to some 
impartial authority such as stat en of 
the Dominions now i London to attend 
the Imperial Confere Mr. Redr j 
rejecting a prop al |e than th et 
ter of the bond, dran i led h - 
lowers fr t} Hou A ement 
t d announced that the , 
part ough ympathy with 
u r ir r ‘ A of tne 
\ } he forwar oppose } 
(; r r i t power 
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Cause for Cratitude 


Most people enjoy a cup of good coffee. Many, 
however, have denied themselves the pleasure be- 
cause they have not known about KAFFEE HAG. 
When your friend says, “I can’t drink coffee, it keeps 
me awake at night,” tell him about KAFFEE HAG, 
the COFFEE from which 95% of the drug, 
caffeine, has been removed. 

He will be grateful. 





IN THE BEAN ONLY Gi 


KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 


225 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Telephone: Madison Square 3594 
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| High School Course Since 1890, by 


| Single copies 35c. 


| 
Address all communications and 


|CotumspiA University, N. Y. Crry 
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EDUCATIONAL 
REVIEW 


Epi TED BY 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


A magazine that is indispensable ta 
the educator. 





The EDUCATIONAL — RE- 
VIEW, founded in 1891, has long 
commanded the support of the ablest 
and most prominent students of edu- 
cation in the United States and Eu- 
rope, and has grown to be the fore- 
most American educational magazine. 

Each issue of the EDUCATION- 
AL REVIEW contains a carefully 
selected list of from six to eight arti- 
cles by leading authorities on topics of 
current interest thruout the world, 
relating to University, Secondary, and 
Elementary School Work. Follow- 
ing these are several discussions on live 
educational topics. Next are found 
signed and authoritative book reviews 
and short notes on the most recent 
textbooks. The last department, un- 
der the heading of Notes and News 
is devoted to timely comment on alli 
matters of vital educational interest. 


Articles in the February and March issues 
s were: 
Education and Democracy, by Ros- 
ERT J. ALey, University of Maine. 
Reorganization of the High School 
Curriculum, by JAMes R. Younc, 
University of Nevada. 
Constructive Elements in the Curri- 
culum, by VirGcinta C. GILDER- 
SLEEVE, Dean of Barnard College. 
Public Speaking Courses in State Uni- 
versities, by V. A. KetcHAM, Ohio 
State University. 
The Problem of Central Europe, 
Article I. 
Should Specialists Specialize? Wi- 
LiAM T. Foster, Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon. 


A. Cripps, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Problem of Central Europe, 
Article II. 

Subscription price $3.00 a year. 
Foreign postage 50c, Canadian post- 
age 30c. Trial subscription (for new 
subscribers only) four months, $1.00. 
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NEW FLORIDA 10URs 


Combination Water and Rail Tickets 
On Sale Throughout the Year 


Going Clyde-Maliory Lines «! veter 


With optional all-rail routes returning, thus affording an unusual opportunity 
for visiting many delightful cities and resorts on the homeward trip You hay 
the choice. of returning by any one of the following rail routes with liberal sto; 
over privileges. 


. Savannah 


Atlantic Coast Line } . « Chasienten 


Richmond 


. . { Southern Pines . Balt 
Seaboard Air Line a eer Royal Blue Line { Philadelphia 
Fast coastwise steamers; spacious lounges and promen ides \ccomm 


ranging from the large suites with twin beds or double bed and private bat 
comfortable regulation stateroom berths, just as you preter 
Your greatest enjoyment on these particular steamers will be the incom 
parable dining service, delightfully arranged party tables for two, four, six 
or eight persons, with meals served during hours at passenger's convenien 


Let us give you the details of this unique opportunity for a luxurious southern trit 


CLYDE- MALLORY LINES 
ARTHUR W. PYE, 
PIER 36, NORTH RIVER, NEW YORK 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 
192 Washington St., Boston 701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 290 Broadway, New York 
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Malted Milk 


Nourishing 

Delicious 

Digestible 
The powder dissolves in water. Needs no _cooking Keep it on hand 
Rich Milk, Malted grain extract in powder | () 
iz r Infants, Inval ds and rowing ct iren \l r¢ 
Pure nutrition, wagner vd the whole body In the home, or at Hote nd ¢ 
Invigorates ‘nursing 1 and the ved : tut yo 
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WOMAN By VANCE THOMPSON 
\ New Book by the Author of EAT AND GROW THIN. 
Has Man Made of Woman A Strassbourg Goose? 
Vance Thompson answers that question in his new book, the most picturesque contribution yet made to the Feminist 
controvers\ He argues that the specialization for sex which has been forced upon woman has been the cause of end- 
less trouble and he points out the lines along which woman will have to make her fight, her costume being one of them, 
if she wishes to escape from that domination. A piquant and provocative book. Net, $1.25 
] NLADAMI LAG NOVIKOFI . ™ » : 
, he" - 2 By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
a io and om The London Times says: “These papers are aimed so 
Mi Novik« ha directly at the heart of the subject that in each case they 
‘ ! irlesslv i h seem to show us something we had missed before. And 
l ’ la Lord ¢ ‘ it is always done as the poet knows how to do it, without 
1] ‘ “ leff. Verestchagin. Si display of knowledge or chain of argument, but directly, 
I J na Fro Dos simply, and fully. He has so fine an instinct for the aim 
‘ played my , and quality of each writer that the result seems effortless 
iff é lor ref ! and brimming with truth. In press. Net, $3.00. 
1 intrepid wart , and Di 
as Grane, aaicaaalllay IF WISHES WERE HORSES 
THE UNBROKEN LINE x ; By COUNTESS BARCYNSKA. Net, $1.50. 
no ober wae: — ¢- Mong the French frenches from In this clever and acute study of a self-made man’s 
’ i —— : career, the Countess Barcynska again holds up the mirror 
i v i . to modern life and shows us the shams and falsities which 
' : ull - uel Tt inevitably bring about their own retribution. In press. 
7 | “= THE GOLDEN ARROW 
GERMANY IN DEFEAT By MARY WEBB. 
A Strategic History of the War The author has set her scene in a lonely mountain-glen 
ITNT CHARLES DE SOUZA on the borders of Wales. 
i PHA t! “l from the close The homely wit, the rustic seriousness about trifles, the 
y i Germa forces of elemental passion and antique superstition, the 
alternate sweetness and grimmness of life lived close to 
Val the soil and dependent on the moods of Nature, these 
\l form the background for the drama of a grvat-hearted 
t | e of Yp woman’s love and self-sacrifice which at last brings her 
ha 9 into the golden .“haven where she would be.” Net, $1.59. 
— we . . : 
GERMANISM FROM WITHIN GRAIL FIRE 
I MeL \ N 
» +) , By ZEPHINE HUMPHREY. 
i Contrasting the struggles in the soul of a young man of 
t nina love for a sweet and beautiful girl with the consciousness 
! lel ut _ of a vocation for the priesthood, the author has success- 
und Ww ~ cide . fully made the rare combination of a really interesting 
. = ‘tit It story and a most exalted spiritual idealism. Net, $1.50. 
y ‘ 
] t read, and 
| : ai tirousn | JDILE DAYS IN PATAGONIA 
: ws By W. H. HUDSON, author of “The Purple Land.’ Net, $1.50 
A CR YSTAL AGE The late Professor William James, of Harvard, gives high 
, Ww HH. HUDSON. auth Purple Land With a praise to this particular book and says of the author: 
' Litt.D. New Edition, | “A man who can write.” 
- } titl 7 subject The New York Herald says: “From first page to the 
- neve rows stale last the author’s vivid yet simple mode of writing paints 
’ , : ea ful as an art pictures that make the volume one of the most charming 
Ne 1.50 | that has appeared in a long time.” 
By HORACE WYATT Illustrated After Tenniel, by W. Tell 
m t parody of “Alice in Wonderland” which has yet appeared, and at the same time a brilliant satire on Prussian 
M yj War Diplomas and Propaganda Net, 75 cetzis. 
POSTAGE EXTRA. AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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